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UNITED  STATES   CROP  SUMMARY   AS  OF 
OCTOBER  1,  1956 

Corn  is  estimated  at  3,  369  million  bushels,  up  1  percent  from  September  1, 
up  4  percent  from  last  year,  and  9  percent  above  average. 

Soybeans  are  estimated  at  470  million  bushels,  up  nearly  2  percent  from 

September  1,  up  27  percent  from  last  year,  and  85  percent  above  average. 

Sorghum  Grain  is  estimated  at  165  million  bushels,  1  percent  more  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  32  percent  less  than  last  year,  but  17  percent  above  average, 

Spring  "Wheat   is  estimated  at  254  million  bushels,  up  nearly  4  percent  from 
September  1,  up  8  percent  from  last  year,  but  8  percent  below  average* 

All  Wheat  is  estimated  at  976  million  bushels,  up  about  1  percent  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  up  4  percent  from  last  year,  but  15  percent  less  than  average. 

Peanuts  are  estimated  at  1,491  million  pounds,  3  percent  more  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  but  5  percent  less  than  last  year  and  18  percent  below  average. 

Hay  is  estimated  at  110  million  tons,  1  percent  more  than  September  1,  2 
percent  below  last  year,  but  6  percent  above  average. 

Fall  Potatoes  are  estimated  at  165.  3  million  hundredweight,  up  6  percent 
from  September  1,  up  11  percent  from  last  year,  and  up  10  percent 
from  average. 

Late  Summer  Potatoes  are  estimated  at  33,5  million  hundredweight,  down  2 
percent  from  September  1,  but  up  6  percent  from  last  year  and  1  percent 
above  average, 

Apples    are  estimated  at  95  million  bushels,  about  2  percent  more  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  but  11  percent  less  than  last  year,  and  10  percent  below 
average. 

Eggs  laid  during  September  are  estimated  at  4,435  million,  4  percent  more 
than  were  laid  during  September  1955,  and  20  percent  above  average. 

Milk  Production  during  September  is  estimated  at  9,  660  million  pounds,  2 
percent  more  than  September  1955,  and  6  percent  above  the  September 
average. 


Ue  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULT  U  R  E 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washington,  D.C. 


CROP   PRODUCTION,    OCTOBER    1,  1956 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States  from  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents, 
field  statisticians,  and  cooperating  State  agencies. 

TROTJUCTION  ~(Tn~f  hous  ami's ) 


YIELD  PER  ACRE 


Indi- 

I n  d  i 

CROP 

Average 

\    1955  \ 

cated  , 

Average 

|  1955 

Sept.  . 

1945-54 

Oct.  1,  ■ 
1956  l/' 

1945-54 

1956 

Corn,  all 

bu. 

37.1 

40,  6 

43.  4 

S, 084, 389 

3,241,536 

3,335,730 

Wheat,  all 

tt 

17. 1 

19.  8 

1  Q  1 
1;',  J 

1   1 48  2RQ 

X  ,  ITU)  tlU^ 

936  761 

966, 574 

Winter 

ti 

18.  3 

20.  9 

20,  4 

873, 690 

703, 047 

721, 946 

All  spring 

n 

14.  2 

i  fi  ft 

974  5QQ 

911  714 

244  628 

Durum 

ii 

11.  9 

14.  9 

1^7 
X  0,  1 

30  963 

20  070 

37,  945 

Other  spring  11 

14.  4 

17  4 

17,  0 

91 3  644 

206  683 

Oats 

1 1 

34. 1 

38,  3 

38.  3 

1  327  496 

1  499  282 

1, 154, 595 

Barley 

ii 

26,  6 

97  5 

97  5 
o  r,  u 

97ft  1 fifi 

4(10  9QS 

170  954 

Rye 

n 

12.  5 

14.  2 

12. 7 

21, 558 

29,  678 

21,  961 

Flaxseed 

1 1 

Q  1 
y«  X 

ft  i 

O.  O 

Q  1 

on  QC.Q 

o  / , yoy 

41    9  5R 
^X ,  <SOO 

50  19fi 

Rice  1001b. 

bag 

2/2,254 

2/  2,  931 

2/2  822 

42,756 

*  53,532 

45,276 

Sorghum  grain 

bu. 

18.  6 

18.  8 

14,  5 

141,334 

241,100 

163,293 

Cotton 

bale 

2/  283 

2/  417 

iif           ^X  1 

9  /  407 

11  flQfl 

1  4  791 

1 1  115 

JJ,  X  x  o 

Hay,  all 

ton 

1  1Q 

x.  jj 

1  AO 

i.  ^y 

1.  4o 

1  /11  fi/IP. 

119  7R9 

XX4,  104 

1  nft  fli  7 
J.  Uo ,  01  ( 

Hay,  wild 

ti 

.  83 

74 

71 
i  f  o 

1 1  ft4Q 

Q  097 

fi  7RQ 

Hay,  alfalfa 

ii 

2, 19 

2  08 

9  05 

41   Si  S 

*xX  ,  OX  (J 

50,  1  95 

59  536 

Hay,  clover  and 

timothy  3/ 

.ii 

1  41 

X.  **x 

1  4fi 

X  . 

1  1Q 

9Q  500, 

u A,  JUS 

94  1  74 

21 , 316 

Hay,  lespedeza 

n 

1.  03 

1. 16 

1.  06 

6,354 

4,708 

4,  687 

Beans,  dry  edible 

(cleaned)  100  lb. 

bag 

2/1,028 

2/  1,100 

2/ 1,170 

16,103 

16,968 

16,290 

Peas,  dry  field 

ii 

2/1,137 

2/  899 

2/ 1 , 335 

3,868 

2,525 

4,885 

Soybeans  for  beans  bu. 

20.  0 

19.9 

22.  4 

253,653 

371,106 

461, 928 

Peanuts  4/ 

lb. 

790 

925 

988 

1,809,520 

1,564,530 

1,445,460 

Potatoes:  5/ 

cwt. 

Winter 

n 

154. 1 

171,4 

178.  2 

3,284 

5,175 

6,  022 

Early  spring 

ii 

1  9ft  7 
X  GO,  l 

1  4.7  1 
X<*  I,  O 

148  0 

Of  oUU 

1  Q91 

o,  y^j 

Late  spring 

1 1 

130.9 

151.5 

146,  7 

26,838 

26,  948 

24,069 

Early  summer 

n 

76  8 

inn  n 

on  9 

y,  ouu 

1  1  05R 
XX , UJO 

Q  IRQ 

y ,  oo  y 

Late  summer 

1 1 

150.  4 

166. 6 

174.  7 

33, 269 

31, 682 

34, 015 

Fall 

ti 

162.  6 

168. 8 

187.  5 

150  175 

148  383 

156  258 

Total 

1 1 

148.  7 

160  6 

179  ft 
116,  o 

99fi  IfiO 

997  04fi 

9T3  fi7fi 

S weetpotatoes  5/ 

ii 

52.  8 

61,  4 

Ob,  o 

20,  051 

20  946 

16, 257 

Tobacco 

lb. 

1,236 

1,467 

1,498 

2,128,194 

2,195,788 

2,029,023 

Sugarcane  for  sugar 

and  seed 

ton 

20.  7 

25.5 

24.  9 

6,689 

7,251 

6,396 

Sugar  beets 

n 

14.  5 

16.5 

16.7 

11,167 

12,228 

13,  031 

B  roomcorn 

1 1 

2/  268 

2/  281 

6/ 

35 

44 

22 

Hops 

lb. 

1,431 

1,556 

1,502 

53,154 

36,874 

37,680 

Pasture 

pet. 

7/  72 

7/  66 

7£.  61 

1, 


Oct.  1, 
1956  1  / 


3,369, 102 
97  5,  517 
721, 946 
253, 571 
39, 114 
214, 457 
1,154,595 
370,254 
21,961 
51,  948 
45,215 
165, 031 
13,268 
110,383 
8,789 
61,031 

21, 316 

4,  670 

17, 033 
4,885 
47  0,  064 
1,491, 350 

6,022 

3,923 
24,069 

9,389 
33,  481 
165,283 
242,167 
16,277 
2,  067,  029 

6,286 
13,191 

36,961 


1/  Estimates  for  winter  wheat,, rye,  ^Ild'hay,  clover  and  timothy  hay,  and  dry  field  peas  are  not  based  on  current 
'.Mirations,  but  are  carried  foi w'ard  from  previous  reports,    2/  Pounds.    3/  Exclude.*  >weetcJover  and  lespedeza  hay. 
4/  Picked  and  threshed.    5/ Averages  1949-54.    6/ No  foTecast  made  for  October  1,1956.    7/Co/idirion  October  1. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,    OCTOBER    1,  1956 


P3PPUCJJ0N_(In  Thousands!  

:  :  Indicated 


CROP 

•    1945-54  i 

1  < 
< 

1955 

i 

Sept.  1,     '    Oct.  1, 
1956       ;     1956  V 

Apples,  Com'l,  crop 

bu. 

2/105, 920 

2/106,  234 

93,  433 

94,  938 

Peaches 

ii 

2/  66, 989 

"2/  51,  827 

67,  760 

68,  285 

Pears 

in 

2/30  230 

29,  622 

31,  311 

32,  422 

Grapes 

ton 

"2/  2,  906 

3,  237 

2,  999 

3,  006 

Cherries  (12  States) 

it 

2/  212 

2/  263 

171 

171 

Apricots  (  3  States) 

ii 

2/  215 

2/  281 

192 

192 

Cranberries  (5  States) 

bbl. 

903 

1,  026 

957 

925 

Pecans 

lb. 

137,  798 

146, 860 

161,375 

159,  800 

1/  Estimates  for  cherries  and  apricots  are  not  based  on  current  indications,  but 
are  carried  forward  from  previous  reports. 


2/  Includes  some  quantities  not  harvested. 

MILK  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


MONTH 


MILK       .    ?   _ EGGS. 


Average 
1945-54 


1955 


1956 


:  Average 
:  1945-54 


1955 


1956 


Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

August 

10,  504 

10,  515 

10,  794 

3,  932 

4,  295 

4,  559 

September 

9,  155 

9,  434 

9,  660 

3,694 

4,  245 

4,435 

Jan. -Sept. Incl. 

92,  641 

96,406 

99,467 

44,  850 

45,  201 

45,  936 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  OCTOBER  1 


Average  1945-54 

;  1955 

:             1  9  5l> 

CROP  ! 

Per- 

: 1,000 

t  Per- 

:  1,000 

!  Per- 

!  1,000 

cent 

;  bushels 

!  cent 

!  bushels 

:  cent 

•  bushels 

Corn  for  grain  1/ 

10.  9 

314,996 

11.6 

313, 76l 

10.4 

300,  559 

45.  1 

516,  603 

45.  7 

427,  795 

41.3 

402, 789 

80.  5 

1,  068,  591 

79.4 

1,  190,  892 

80.  5 

928,  978 

61.6 

171,  334 

65,  0 

260,  039 

61.2 

226,  669 

52.  2 

11,  363 

68.  6 

20,  367 

57.  0 

12,  519 

2/47.4 

2/18,  628 

50.  0 

20,  618 

58.4 

30,  341 

Sorghum  grain!  / 

1/  3.  8 

2/  5,037 

2.  7 

6,  303 

2.  3 

5,  527 

Soybeans  1/. . , . 

1.0 

2,364 

1.2 

3,  931 

.5 

1,  975 

1/  Old  crop.     2/  Short-time  average. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,    OCTOBER   1,1  95  6  ACREAGE 


Harvested 


For  harvest 


CROP  : 

Average  : 

1956 

1945-54  : 

1  Q  c  c 

1  7  3  J  , 

1  Q  c  A 
1  7  3  O 

percent 
of  1955 

_ ,  ~      ~  — 

T  hous  ands 

Thousands 

Thous  ands 

I     J   *\   -yt  f~l           K  ^ 

rerceni 

born,  ail 

oo    7  A  A 
CO,  60<J 

7Q    OA  A 

'  f ,  3 70 

Q  7  1 

7  ' .  1 

Wtia!>«  -ill 

wneat,  an 

A7     1  Q7 

Of,  1  yc. 

A  7  )CC 
4  ',  £33 

c  a  AAA 
3U,  100 

1  nA  fi 

1  UO.  0 

w  inter 

47,  olO 

33,  bbO 

1  AC  1 
1U3.  1 

ah  spring 

1  O  Ifll 

13,  373 

1  c  noA 

1  3,  U7I 

111  A 
1  11,  U 

Tin i*ii  ,*> i 

7  AflQ 

6,  407 

1  "'.Aft 
1 ,  34  0 

1  AA  X 
1  01,  j 

Other  spring 

1  A  QOA 

10, 074 

1  7  347 

17    A  1  A 
16,  0  1  U 

1  07,  n 

wats 

■a  q  o  ■  7 

JO,  VI  6. 

J7i  138 

IC    A 7  7 
3  3,  i&  1 

QA  C 

7U,  3 

Barley 

1  A    AA 1 
1U,  443 

1  A  CCl 

14,  33  3 

17    Q  A  7 
1  C,  00  f 

Qfl  A 
00,  4 

Rye 

1     *7l  A 
lr  '14 

1     17  A 

1,  7Z4 

0  7  A 
OC.  4 

Flaxseed 

4,  190 

A     O  C  7 

4«  9o£ 

C    A  Q  C 
3,  bo3 

1  1  A  1 
114.1 

Kice 

1,  o  fy 

1     O  7  A 
1  ,  OAO 

1     A  A7 

1 ,  D  U  <£ 

0  7  7 
Of.' 

Sorghum  grain 

•7  a  a  a 
( ,  4bU 

i  O     0 1  A 

l<i,  039 

11     "J  A  7 

11,  jdZ 

Q  Q  C 

Ho.  3 

cotton 

7  7     "7  A  A 
£6,  f40 

1  7    C  A  A 
1  f  ,  DUO 

tc   A  A  1 
13, bb 1 

QQ  C 

07.  3 

Hay,  all 

"7  A     5  O') 
f4,  JO£ 

(0,  347 

f3, 3V3 

1  AA  A 
1  UU.  U 

Hay,  wild 

14, £0& 

11     7  A  7 

Ic,  c4& 

l£,  0V3 

no  0 
70.  0 

it.,.     „  i  r„i  ^  _ 
Hay,  altalia 

1  O     Q  A  1 

lo,  941 

fa  O,  4Ji 

70   7  1  0 
c 7,  » 1 7 

1  A/1  C 

104.  3 

Hay,  clover  and  timothy  1/ 

7  A    Q  1  A 

6U,  V 10 

1  A    C  AA 
lb,  300 

tc    7  1  A 
13,  3  1b 

07  Q 

Hay,  lespedeza 

A  nAA 

0,  U40 

a  n  A  ^ 

4,  UOJ 

A  APR 
4,  *tc3 

1  AQ  O 
1  I/O,  7 

Beans,  dry  edible 

1     C  70 
1,  3  »7 

1  CAT. 
1,  343 

1    AC  A 
1 ,  43b 

OA  A 

Peas,  dry  field 

7.  A  A 
J  44 

7  Q  1 
col 

X  A  A 

3bb 

1  7.A  7 

Soybeans  for  beans 

l  7  AQft 
1  &,  O70 

10  AAA. 
lo,  0  0  0 

bU,    73  J 

11?  7 
1  1  C  .  L 

Peanuts  2/ 

1    AO  1 

1 ,  bvl 

1     R  AO 
1 ,  3U7 

BQ  7 
07.  C. 

r^otaioes;  3/ 

w inter 

c  1 

1  A 
30 

7.  A 
34 

111  Q 
111.7 

Early  spring 

7  1 

7  A 
cO 

7  A 
C  0 

1  A7  7 
1  V  c  .  f 

Late  spring 

7  nA 

1  7  Q 
1  f  O 

1  AA 
1  04 

0  7  7 
7fc,  C 

Early  summer 

1  5  7 

111 

1  AA 
1  U4 

OA  1 

V4,  1 

Late  summer 

A£3 

1  OA 
1  90 

1  O  7 

1  92 

1  A  A  Q 
100.  O 

1T-.11 

r  all 

764 

879 

0  0  1 

ool 

IAA  7 
100,  3 

l  otai 

1  Kit 
1 ,  3£3 

1,414 

1     A  A  7 

OO  1 
77.  1 

b  weetpotatoes  J/ 

3  7o 

341 

7  O  *7 

<i  0  7 

Q  A  A 

o4.  0 

T  obacco 

i    7 1 A 
1,  'CO 

1,  497 

1  ion 
1,  30U 

0  7  7 

76,  c 

Sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

323 

284 

252 

88.  8 

Sugar  beets 

768 

740 

789 

106.  6 

B  roomcorn 

259 

316 

238 

75.  4 

Hops 

37 

24 

25 

103.  8 

1/  Excludes  »weetclover  and  lespedeza  hay, 
2/  Picked  and  threshed. 
$/  Averages  1949-54, 
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C  ROP  REPORTING  BOARD: 
S.  R.  Newell,  Chairman, 
F,  J,  Graham,  Acting  Secretary, 
R.  K.  Smith,  C.  E.  Burkhead, 

R.  Royston,  T.  J,  Kuzelka, 

O.  M.  Frost,  J.  W.  Kirkbride, 

E.  O.  Schlotzhauer,   G.  D,  Harrell, 
R.  S.  McCauley,       G.  A.  Scott, 
J.  C.  Townsend, Jr.,  Miles  McPeek, 
C.  D,  Caparoon,       G.  E.  Casey, 
B.  R.  Bookhout,        H.  J.  Peterson, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GENERAL  CROP  REPORT  AS  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1956 


Total  crop  outturn  for  1956  on  the  basis  of  October  1  estimates  will  be 
about  one  percent  larger  than  expected  a  month  ago.    Progress,  maturity  and 
harvest  of  late  crops  have  generally  been  good  despite  some  sectional  reverses. 

Crops  which  have  gained,  significantly  to  slightly,  in  estimated  production 
since  September  1  include  soybeans,  flaxseed,  fall  potatoes,  dry  beans,  peanuts, 
cotton,  hay,  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum  grain,  spring  wheat  and  sugar  beets.  Esti- 
mates for  fruit  crops  as  a  group  have  also  increased  slightly,  as  have  those 
for  fall  vegetable  crops  for  fresh  market  ana  for  processing.    Slight  decreases 
are  evident  for  rice,  sugarcane,  and  hops,  and  estimates  for  a  number  of  crops 
are  unchanged.    The  all-crop  production  index  derived  from  present  estimates 
is  105  percent  of  the  19h7-U9  base,  one  percent  higher  than  the  September  level 
and  approaching  the  1955  outcome. 

Drought  which  grips  much  of  the  Great  Plains  country  is  a  major  depressing 
factor  which  threatens  the  success  of  millions  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  land. 
Some  of  this  land  has  been  seeded  and  badly  needs  rain  to  keep  the  new  crop 
growing.    More  is  waiting  for  moisture  before  seeding  and  much  has  been  diverted 
into  the  Soil  Bank  during  the  past  month  for  protection  against  further  drought 
damage  to  soils  and  farm  income.    September  brought  further  losses  in  dryland 
feed  crops  and  record  declines  for  the  month  in  the  condition  and  supply  of 
pasture  and  range  feed,  thus  adding  to  the  already  pressing  problem  of  farmers 
and  stockmen  in  a  large  area. 

The  3Ji  billion  bushel  corn  crop,  second  largest  of  record,  ia  moving  into 
cribs  with  increasing  speed  in  main  Corn  Belt  sections  following  the  coming  of 
frost  and  some  good  drying  days.    Illinois  leads  the  corn  crib  parade  with  10 
percent  of  the  State's  record  crop  picked  by  October  1.    In  most  States,  har- 
vest is  later  than  last  year.    Frost  after  mid-September  stopped  growth  in  many 
late  corn  fields  in  Middle  Atlantic  and  Lake  States  and  additional  tonnage  was 
diverted  to  silos,  some  hastily  improvised  for  emergency  salyage  of  frosted 
corn.    Silage  use  of  corn  and  other  forage  appears  heavy  this  year  in  many 
sections.    Sorghum  grain  prospects,  sharply  cut  by  drought  before  September, 
have  increased  slightly  from  high  yields  on  irrigated  acreage.    With  oats  and 
barley  crops  as  estimated  August  1,  total  feed  grain  production  still  looks 
about  h  percent  less  than  last  year. 

Soybeans  have  again  moved  to  new  high  production  levels  as  advancing  har- 
vest permits  closer  appraisal  of  the  crop' s  record  size  —  now  estimated  at 
h70  million  bushels,  up  2  percent  from  a  month  ago.    Harvest  completion  on  85 
percent  of  the  Illinois  acreage  and  U0  percent  in  Iowa  compares  with  generally 
lass  advanced  but  substantial  progress  elsewhere.    Flaxseed  gained  3  percent 
over  the  previous  month's  estimate.    Improved  yields  and  approach  to  harvest 
completion  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  were  factors  in  an  indi- 
cated 52  million  bushel  crop,  second  largest  of  record.    The  October  cotton 
estimate  of  13.3  million  bales,  one  percent  larger  than  last  month,  also  means 
slightly  more  cottonseed  than  anticipated.    Total-  oilseed  tonnage  is  now  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  2  percent  larger  than  on  September  1. 
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After  mid-September,  heavy  frost  in  Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  stopped  an  already  short-growing  season  with  some  aamage  to  corn, 
beans  and  other  crops  which  had  been  planted  late  or  developed  slowly0 
Over  large  areas  of  Southeastern  States,  a  series  of  slow  and  bountiful 
rains  followed  the  comparatively  moderate  hurricane,  Flossy,    The  strong 
winds  blew  off  pecans,  soaked  peanuts  which  were  in  windrow  or  stack,  blew 
out  some  cotton  and  tangled  corn  enough  to  bring  handpicking  back  in  style. 
But  thirsty  soil  in  these  dry  areas  eagerly  soaked  up  the  gentle  rains  which 
followed  with  more  than  compensating  benefits  and  pasture's  and  fall  seedinge 
here  now  have  a  new  and  brighter  future. 

A  hay  crop  of  110  million  tons,  second  largest  of  record,  gained  1 
percent  from  last  month's  estimate  through  favorable  late  cuttings  of  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  mixtures  and  other  hays  which  still  had  time  to  respond  to  late 
summer  rains.    Supplies  of  hay  and  forage,  however,  are  not  over-large  for 

the  livestock  numbers  on  hand  and  shortages  are  already  apparent, 
especially  in  many  Southern  to  Central  Plains  areas.    Pastures  failed  rapidly 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  during  the  month  with  a  few  notable  exceptions 
and  on  October  1  averaged  only  6l  percent  of  normal.    This  is  considerably 
below  even  last  year's  poor  standing  as  shown  by  maps  on  page  5?  Range 
feed  declined  at  a  record  rate  during  the  month  as  hot  weather  and  drying 
winds    further  depleted  scanty  soil  moisture  supplies  over  large  areas. 
In  much  of  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  parts  of  Kansas,  the  all-time  low  range 
condition  for  the  date,  poor  prospects  for  winter  wheat  pastures  and  other 
forage  supplies  produce  a  critical  livestock  feed  situation. 

Spring  wheat  harvest,  now  nearly  complete,  indicates  a  2Sh  million 
bushel  crop,  including  39  million  bushels  of  durum.    Yields  have  been 
higher  than  anticipated  in  most  late  sections.    Production  of  976  million 
bushels  of  all  wheat  now  exceeds  the  1955  crop  by  h  percent.    The  rice 
crop  of  bSo2  million  bags  lost  only  slightly  during  the  month  through  lower 
yields  than  expected  in  Louisiana,  not  quite  balanced  by  gains  in  the 
excellent  California  crop. 

Fall  potatoes  are  turning  out  record  yields  with  increased  production 
estimated  since  September  1  in  all  areas.    The  fall  crop  now  looks  11 
percent  larger  than  in  1955.    Peanuts  in  the  virgLnia-Carolina  and  South- 
eastern areas  are  yielding  better  than  expected.    Despite  record  low 
prospects  in  the  Southwest  total  peanut  prospects  increased  during  the 
month.    Dry  bean  prospects  gained  nearly  5  percent  during  September  from 
favorable  growth  and  development  in  Michigan,  which  exceeded  losses  in 
Colorado  and  California.    Tobacco  production  has  swelled  2  percent  with 
gains  shown  in  all  major  classes. 

The  farm  stocks  roundup  for  October  1  shows  considerably  less  corn, 
oats,  and  barley  and  sorghum  grain  than  a  year  ago  and  also  less  wheat  and 
rye.    Stocks  of  old  crop  soybeans  are  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  but  there 
is  more  flax.    Disappearance  of  feed  grains  since  July  has  been  comparatively 
large,  record  high  for  corn  and  wel]  above  average  for  oats  and  barley. 

Most  vegetables  made  good  progress  during  September  under  moderate 
temperatures.    Total  tonnage  of  fall  market  supplies  will  be  nearly 
a  sixth  larger  than  last  year. 
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An  outsized  fall  cabbage  crop,  a  half  larger  than  last  year's  and  substan- 
tially larger  crops  of  carrots,  cauliflower,  tomatoes,  broccoli,  brussels 
sprouts  and  sweet  corn  are  now  in  sight.    Vegetables  for  commercial  pro- 
cessing also  have  excellent  prospects  with  a  record  high  total  production 
expected  -  up  5  percent  from  prospects  a  month  ago.    Of  the  eight  most 
important  vegetables  for  processing,  record  crops  are  expected  for  green 
limas,  snap  beans,  beets  for  canning,  kraut  cabbage  contracted,  sweet 
corn,  green  peas  and  tomatoes  and  a  second  ranking  crop  of  winter  and  spring 
spinach. 

Total  production  of  deciduous  fruit  is  expected  to  be  one  percent 
less  than  both  last  year  and  average.    The  October  1  estimate  is  one  per- 
cent greater  than  a  month  ago.    Compared  with  September  1,  the  prospective 
production  of  prunes,  pears,  apples,  and  peaches  increase,  while  plums 
and  grapes  remained  virtually  unchanged.    Each  of  these  crops  is  above 
average  except  apples,  which  is  a  tenth  below.    Tree  nut  production  is 
expected  to  total  5  percent  more  than  last  year  and  8  percent  above  average 
despite  a  decrease  in  the  pecan  crop  during  September, 

Above-average  crops  of  oranges,  tangerines  and  limes  are  in  prospect, 
but  the  grapefruit  crop  is  expected  to  be  below  average. 

Milk  production  during  September  edged  above  last  year's  high  level 
by  2  percent,  showing  less  than  the  usual  decline  from  August  rates,  al- 
though closely  comparable  to  the  change  shown  last  year.    Record  high  rate6 
of  feeding  grain  and  concentrates  in  crop  reporters 1  herds  on  October  1 
were  evident  in  all  regions  except  North  Central  States.    This  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  attaining  an  October  1  milk  flow  nationally  averaging 
nearly  6  percent  more  than  last  year's  previous  record  high  for  the  date. 

Egg  production  reached  a  new  record  high  for  September,  k  percent 
above  a  year  ago  and  a  fifth  above  the  10-year  September  average.  This 
resulted  from  2  percent  more  layers  and  record  rates  of  lay  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.    There  were  about  7  percent  more  pullets  in  farm  flocks 
on  October  1  this  year  than  on  October  1,  1955.    There  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  pullets  of  laying  age  to  offset  a  9  percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  old  hens. 

CORN;    The  production  of  all  corn  is  estimated  at  3,369  million  bushels  - 

up  1  percent  from  the  forecast  a  month  ago  and  the  second  largest 
of  record.    This  large  crop  is  h  percent  above  last  year  and  9  percent 
above  average.    Of  the  all-corn  production,  about  2,950  million  bushels 
are  expected  to  be  harvested  for  grain  compared  with  2,895  million  bushels 
last  year  and  the  average  of  2,782  million  bushels. 

Growing  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  the  corn  crop  except 
in  the  severe  drought  area  extending  from  western  Iowa  and  Nebraska  to 
Texas.    Frosts  occurred  shortly  after  mid-September  in  Northern  States 
and  some  of  the  crop  in  northern  sections  of  States  from  Minnesota  east- 
ward has  been  diverted  to  silage  or  is  being  fed.    However,  damage  was 
light  in  the  main  producing  sections  of  the  States  since  warm,  dry 
weather  preceding  the  frosts  hastened  maturity.    The  yield  of  all  corn, 
at  k^.h  bushels  per  harvested  acre,  is  a  record  and  well  above  last 
year's  high  yield  of  U0.6  bushels. 
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In  the  Corn  Belt,  record  or  near-record  yields  are  expected  in  Minnesota, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Ohio.    Harvest  of  grain 
corn  had  just  started  by  October  1  in  most  of  these  States.    Nearly  10 
percent  was  harvested  in  Illinois.    Some  corn  in  eastern  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  was  in  the  milk  stage  when  frosted  about  September  20. 

Practically  all  the  Iowa  corn  matured  before  late  September.    About  5 
percent  was  picked  by  October  1,  compared  with  15  percent  a  year  ago. 
Drought  sharply  reduced  yields  in  western  Iowa  and  southeastern  South 
Dakota  and  caused  near  failure  on  dryland  acreage  in  Nebraska  and  extreme 
northeastern  Kansas.    About  half  the  Nebraska  production  will  be  from 
irrigated  land.    There  is  extensive  diversion  to  silage  and  forage  throughout 
the  drought  areas.    Some  shelling  losses  in  picking  occurred  because  of  dry 
conditions. 

Production  prospects  for  corn  on  October  1  showed  some  improvement  over 
a  month  ago  in  the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  the  country,  but  develop- 
ment of  the  crop  has  been  excellent  in  most  sections.    Along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Delaware-Maryland  to  Georgia,  the  crop  has  matured  well  and 
harvesting  is  underway.    High  winds  and  rains  in  this  area  accompanying 
hurricane  Flossy  in  September  interrupted  harvesting  and  left  many  fields 
with  broken  or  twisted  stalks.    However  fields  have  dried  out  rapidly  and 
actual  losses  are  small. 

While  production  prospects  in  the  South  Central  States  improved  during 
September,  the  situation  is  quite  varied  between  States.    There  was  some 
improvement  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  but  continued  lack  of  rain- 
fall lowered  expectations  slightly  in  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana.    Early  corn 
in  this  area  has  come  through  much  better  than  late  corn,  much  of  which 
will  not  be  picked  for  grain.    Overall  prospects  in  the  South  Central 
States  are  about  16  percent  lower  than  the  1955  production. 

Frosts  across  the  Northern  part  of  the  country  during  the  third  week 
of  September  reduced  corn  prospects  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  and  produc- 
tion is  off  about  3  percent  from  last  month's  forecast.    In  most  of  the 
Western  States  the  excellent  corn  crop  has  developed  about  as  expected. 
Open  fall  weather  and  absence  of  killing  frosts  in  Colorado  favored  corn 
and  increased  production  of  the  late  maturing  crop. 

CORN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS;    Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms  October  1  are  estimated 

at  301  million  bushels.    This  carryover  is  k  percent 
less  than  last  year,  5  less  than  the  average,  and  the  smallest  since  1952. 

The  lower  level  of  farm  carryover  this  year  results  from  several 
factors.    Expected  supplies  of  new  corn  are  again  generally  favorable  and 
for  most  areas  of  the  country  adequate  to  meet  livestock  feeding  require- 
ments this  winter.    This  along  wi  th  somswhat  higher  corn  prices  compared 
with  last  year  has  encouraged  movement  of  old  corn  from  farms.  Disappear- 
ance between  July  and  September  this  year  of  693  million  bushels  was  7 
percent  higher  than  last  year  and  a  new  high  record  for  this  period. 
October  corn  stocks  this  year  in  the  West  North  Central,  Southern  and 
Western  States  are  well  above  October  a  year  ago  but  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  carryover  stocks  on  October  1 
pre  considerably  below  this  date  in  1955. 
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Despite  ths  smaller  current  stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms,  prospective  sup- 
plies  based  cn  expected  production  this  year  plus  farm  carryover  are  1  percent 
higher  than  last  year,  5  percent  above  average,  but  11  percent  under  the  record 
established  in  19h9. 

ALL  WHEAT:  Production  of  all  wheat  is  estimated  at  976  million  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  9  million  bushels  from  the  September  1  estimate.    This  is 
h  percent  larger  than  1955  production  but  15  percent  less  than  the  19U5-5U 
average.    The  change  from  a  month  ago  reflects  an  increase  of  about  one  million 
bushels  of  durum  and  an  increase  of  nearly  8  million  bushels  in  other  spring 
wheat.    The  August  1  estimate  of  winter  wheat  was  carried  forward  to  October  1, 
Prospective  yield  per  harvested  acre  is  19.3  bushels  compared  with  19.8  bushels 
in  1955  and  the  average  of  17 »1  bushelsc 

ALL  SPRING  WHEAT:  Estimated  production  of  all  spring  wheat  increased  9  million 

bushels  during  September  and  now  stands  at  25U  million 
bushels,    A  crop  of  this  size  would  be  8  percent  larger  than  the  1955  produc- 
tion of  23U  million  bushels  but  8  percent  below  average.    Indicated  yield  per 
harvested  acre  at  16  c 8  bushels  compares  with  17.2  bushels  in  1955  and  the 
average  of  lU.  2  bushels, 

OTHER  SPRING  WHEAT:  Other  spring  wheat  production  is  estimated  at  2lh  million 

bushels,  nearly  8  million  bushels  above  the  September  1 
forecast.    1956  production  is  practically  the  same  as  the  1955  crop  but  12 
percent  below  average.    The  yield  per  acre  for  the  United  States,  at  17.0 
bushels,  is  below  the  1955  yield  of  17. h  bushels  but  well  above  the  average 
of  lU.U  bushels. 

Yields  continued  to  run  above  earlier  expectations  as  northern  producing 
areas  matured  under  favorable  conditions,  allowing  excellent  filling.  Harvest 
operations  were  virtually  complete  in  all  areas  by  October  1  with  favorable 
weather  prevailing  during  September. 

DURUM  WHEAT:  Production  of  durum  wheat  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota  and  Montana 

is  estimated  at  39  million  bushels,  about  double  the  previous 
year's  crop  and  more  than  a  fourth  larger  than  average.    Except  for  Minnesota, 
all  producing  States  show  an  increase  over  last  month  as  late  fields  matured 
under  favorable  conditions.    Poor  harvesting  weather  in  North  Dakota  and 
Minnesota  during  early  September  caused  some  delay  of  harvest,  but  subsequent 
clearing  weather  permitted  completion  under  almost  ideal  conditions ■  Losses 
from  the  delayed  harvest  were  confined  mainly  to  minor  reductions  of  quality 
although  some  yield  losses  were  reported  in  northern  areas  of  Minnesota, 
Northern  producing  areas  experienced  a  killing  frost  during  late  September, 
but  the  acreage  susceptible  to  damage  was  quite  small.    Growers  generally  ex- 
perienced a  good  crop  season.    Even  though  there  were  some  severe  losses  from 
rust  in  local  areas  statewide  damage  was  minor, 

WHEAT  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:  Stocks  of  1*03  million  bushels  of  wheat  on  farms  on 

October  1,  the  smallest  for  that  date  since  19U0,  are 
6  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  more  than  a  fifth  below  average.  The  October 
1  stocks  are  equivalent  to  ljl.3  percent  of  the  1956  production,  compared  with 
U5.7  percent  held  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of  U5.1  percent 
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October  1  stocks  of  wheat  stored  on  farms  wore  smaller  than  a  year 
earlier  in  all  regions  except  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central,,  Smaller 
farm  stocks  reflect  the  generally  favorable  prices  that  prevailed  during 
harvest  or  subsequent  to  harvest  and  the  regulations  imposed  by  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.    Several  northeastern  States  were  plagued  by 
wet  weather  during  harvest  with  grain  having  a  rather  high  moisture  content 
and  unsuitable  for  storage.    Increased  stocks  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  Regions  follow  rather  sharp  increases  in  production  for  most 
of  the  States  in  these  Regions.    The  North  Central  States  accounted  for  59 
percent  of  the  U,  S#  total  stocks,  with  North  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
holding  nearly  1|1  percent.    In  the  Western  States,  stocks  on  farms  were  31 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  total,  with  Montana  holding  about  one-sixth  of  the 
stocks.    The  North  Central  and  Western  States  account  for  90  percent  of  the 
total  U.  S.  stocks  with  North  Dakota  and  Montana  stocks  representing  38 
percent  of  the  total. 

Disappearance  of  Tihoat  from  farms  during  the  July -September  quarter 
amounted  to  6^0  million  bushels,  well  above  the  550  million  moved  during 
the  same  quarter  in  1955  but  less  than  the  average  movement  for  the  period. 

OATS  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Farm  stocks  of  oats  on  October  1  were  the  smallest 

in  13  years  and  reflect  above  average  disappearance, 
of  oats  from  farms  during  the  last  three  months  in  spite  of  reduced  supplies. 
Estimated  at  929  million  bushels,  current  stocks  are  22  percent  below  last 
year's  near- record  October  1  holdings,  and  13  percent  below  average. 
• 

Farm  stocks  were  less  than  on  October  1  last  year  in  all  regions  except 
the  South  Atlantic  which  had  an  increase  of  17  percent.    In  the  important 
North  Central  area,  stocks  were  down  25  percent.    The  North  Atlantic  States 
were  down  5  percent  while  in  the  South  Central  and  Western  regions  stocks 
were  down  10  percent  from  October  1,  1955.    Farmers  in  the  four  leading 
oats-producing  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  had  5l 
percent  of  the  U.  S.  production  and  52  percent  of  the  total  farm  stocks. 
Farm-stored  oats  under  CCC  loans,  purchase  agreements  and  rcscal  as  of 
September  15>  represented  about  Ik  to  15  percent  of  the  farm  stocks  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,  but  in  the  important  North  Central 
region  only  about  one  percent  of  the  farm  stored  crop  was  under  loan.  Most 
of  the  oats  under  loan  were  in  Minnesota,  Mississippi^  Iowa,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  South  Dakota  and  Arkansas. 

« 

Disappearance  of  k97  million  bushels  of  oats  from  farms  during  the 
July-September  1956  quarter  was  9  percent  below  the  same  period  last  year 
but  3  percent  above  average.    This  was  the  fifth  largest  disappearance  of 
record.    The  need  for  oats  and  other  feed  grains  in  the  drought  areas  was 
an  important  factor  influencing  the  above  average  disappearance  during 
the  quarter. 

SOYBEANS ;  Soybean  production  prospects  improved  during  September.  The 

crop  is  now  estimated  at  Ii70  million  bushels,  up  1.8  percent  from  the 
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September  1  forecast.    This  is  more  than  one-fourth  above  last  year,  the 
previous  record  production,  and  85  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  The 
indicated  yield  of  22. U  bushels  per  acre  is  also  a  record,  exceeding  the 
19b9  yield  by  0.1  bushel.    Last  year  the  yield  was  19.9  bushels,  about  the 
same  as  the  average  of  20.0  bushels  per  acre. 

September  was  generally  favorable  for  growth  and  maturing  of  soybeans 
over  much  of  the  main  soybean  area  and  in  the  eastern  coastal  States.  Drought 
continued  in  the  western  fringe  States  from  Nebraska  south  into  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  where  yields  are  very  low.    The  small  acreage  in  Texas  is  mostly 
irrigated  and  yields  are  high.    Frost  around  September  20-21  in  the  northern 
areas  caused  little  damage  as  the  crop  was  generally  well  along  to  maturity. 
Harvesting  is  moving  along  rapidly  and  beans  are  mostly  of  good  quality  and 
low  moisture  content. 

In  the  North  Central  area,  prospects  continued  good  in  the  heavy  pro- 
ducing States,  especially  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota  with  record 
or  near-record  yields  expected  in  those  States.    Drought  caused  some  deterio- 
ration in  Iowa  and  Missouri  where  yield  prospects  dropped  slightly  from  a 
month  ago.  Illinois  is  the  outstanding  soybean  State  this  year  in  total 
production  and  yield  per  acre.    The  indicated  yield  of  28.5  bushels  per  acre 
is  a  record  for  Illinois  and  also  is  the  highest  for  any  State  for  any  year. 
The  crop  in  Illinois  is  farther  advanced  than  usual.    By  October  1  from  80 
to  85  percent  had  been  combined,  compared  with  about  55  percent  last  year 
and  the  average  of  about  60  percent. 

Growing  conditions  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  areas  continued 
satisfactory  during  September.    All  producing  States  in  the  areas  report 
the  same  or  higher  yields  than  a  month  ago.    Record  yields  in  the  States 
from  New  Jersey  south  to  North  Carolina  are  nearing  realization.    Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  crop  had  been  combined  by  October  1,  but  with 
favorable  weather  in  October  harvesting  should  progress  rapidly.    The  South 
Central  States  have  widely  varied  prospects.    In  Arkansas,  the  heaviest  pro- 
ducing State  in  the  area,  the  crop  is  turning  out  better  than  expected  a 
month  ago.    Some  sections  of  that  State  have  excellent  yields  while  in  others 
drought  caused  severe  damage.    Kentucky  had  favorable  weather  in  the  main  soy- 
bean producing  counties  and  a  record  yield  is  indicated  for  that  State, 
Oklahoma  has  a  near-failure  due  to  drought.    Tennessee,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi  show  no  change  from  a  month  ago. 

SOYBEAN  STOCKS' CN FARMS j    Stocks  of  old  crop  soybeans  on  farms  are  estimated 

at  about  2  million  bushels,  down  sharply  from  the 
3.9  million  bushels  on  farms  a  year  ago,  and  slightly  below  the  October  1 
average  of  2.U  million  bushels. 

Disappearance  from  farms  during  the  July-September  quarter  amounted  to 
only  5,2  million  bushels,  as  farm  stocks  were  already  at  a  low  level  on 
July  1.    With  prospect  of  a  record  breaking  1956  crop  to  market,  there  was 
little  incentive  to  carry  over  old  crop  soybeans.    The  few  remaining  old 
soybeans  on  farms  are  widely  scattered.    Illinois  has  the  largest  holdings 
with  less  than  one-half  million  bushels,  followed  by  Iowa  with  around 
350,000  bushels  and  Ohio  with  nearly  3 00,000  bushels. 
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BARLEY  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Farm  stocks  of  barley  on  October  1  are  estimated  at 

227  million  bushels  compared  with  260  million  bush- 
els a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  171  million  bushels.    Stocks  were  below  a 
year  ago  in  the  North  Central  and  Western  areas. 

Current  stocks  on  farms  represent  about  6l  percent  of  the  1956  produc- 
tion.   Farmers  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Minnesota  and  California  held  59 
percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  farm  stocks.    Disappearance  of  barley  from  farms 
during  the  July-September  quarter  was  183  million  bushels,  practically  the 
same  as  the  184  million  bushel  disappearance  the  same  quarter  last  year  but 
well  above  the  average  of  IU5  million  bushels. 

RYE  STOCKS  ON  FARMS:    Farm  stocks  of  rye  as  of  October  1  totaled  12.5  million 

bushels  compared  with  20.4  million  a  year  earlier  and 
the  10-year  average  of  11.4  million  bushels.    Current  stocks  represent  about 
57  percent  of  the  1956  production  of  nearly  22  million  bushels. 

Nearly  three -fourths  of  the  farm  stocks  are  in  the  North  Central  States, 
with  about  one-third  of  all  stocks  in  North  and  South  Dakota.  Disappearance 
of  nearly  12  million  bushels  in  the  July-September  quarter  is  11  percent  be- 
low the  same  period  last  year  and  3  percent  below  average. 

COTTON:    A  crop  of  13,268,000  bales,  up  153,000  bales  from  a  month  ago,  is 

forecast  as  of  October  1.    With  harvesting  well  advanced,  yields  in 
central  States  are  turning  out  better  than  anticipated  a  month  ago  and  more 
than  offset  reductions  in  prospects  in  some  other  areas.    The  indicated  1956 
crop  is  10  percent  less  than  last  year's  production  of  14,721,000  bales  and 
compares  with  the  10-year  average  of  13,098,000  bales. 

The  yield  per  acre  of  407  pounds  is  the  second  highest  of  record  and  com- 
pares with  the  record  high  of  417  pounds  in  1955  and  the  10-year  average  of 
283  pounds.    Yields  are  exceptionally  good  in  the  central  States  despite  heavy 
shedding  of  young  fruit  in  late  August  and  are  at  near  record  to  record  levels 
on  irrigated  land  in  the  far  western  States  and  northwest  Texas.    Drought  has 
materially  limited  yields  of  dryland  cotton  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  While 
yields  are  better  than  average  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  drought 
and  weevils  caused  considerable  damage  during  the  season. 

Hot,  dry  weather  during  September  hastened  maturity  of  bolls  and  caused 
cotton  to  open  rapidly.    Weather  was  nearly  ideal  for  harvesting  the  crop  ex- 
cept in  late  September  when  hurricane  "Flossy"  moved  across  the  southeastern 
States.    Heavy  rains  and  moderate  winds  resulted  in  considerable  loss  of  un- 
harvested  cotton,  especially  where  bolls  had  been  open  some  time.  However, 
picking  was  already  well  advanced  in  areas  hardest  hit  by  the  storm.    For  the 
United  States,  about  42  percent  of  the  crop  was  ginned  to  October  1  compared 
with  33  percent  a  year  ago  and  the  5 -year  average  of  35 • 6  percent. 

FLAXSEED:    The  flaxseed  crop  is  estimated  at  51.9  million  bushels,  an  increase 

of  3  percent  over  September  1  and  a  fourth  larger  than  last  year's 
crop.    This  would  still  rank  as  the  second  largest  crop  of  record,  about  5 
percent  smaller  than  the  record  production  of  1948.    The  yield  per  acre,  in- 
dicated at  9*1  bushels,  compares  with  8.3  bushels  last  year  and  the  average 
of  9.1  bushels. 

Indicated  yields  were  unchanged  from  last  month  for  all  States  except 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.    Reported  yields  in  North  Dakota  and 
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Minnesota  increased  moderately  over  last  month  as  the  outturn  in  Beveral  areas 
of  these  States  exceeded  earlier  expectations.    Harvesting  was  nearing  com- 
pletion by  Octoher  1  with  the  average  harvest  date  later  than  last  year.  Late 
flax  acreage  remained  for  harvest  on  October  1  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
along  the  northern  Red  River  Valley  and  in  counties  along  the  Canadian  border, 
with  late  September  frost  causing  some  damage  in  these  areas. 

FLAXSEED  STOCKS  ON  FARMS ;    Farm  stocks  of  flaxseed  on  October  1  are  estimated 

at  30«3  million  bushels,  the  largest  of  record  be- 
ginning in  19^7.    The  stocks  are  hj  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  63  per- 
cent above  the  19^7-5^  average.    Nearly  70  percent  of  the  stocks  were  in 
North  Dakota  with  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota  accounting  for  27  percent  of  the 
total.    Wet  weather  along  the  Red  River  Valley  during  late  September  along 
with  a  relatively  large  acreage  of  late  flax  slowed  harvest  operations  with 
considerable  acreage  still  standing  on  October  1.    Prospective  production  on 
this  acreage  is  included  in  the  October  1  farm  stocks  estimate. 

Disappearance  of  flaxseed  from  farms  during  July-September  1956  totaled 
22.6  million  bushels  compared  with  23.6  million  bushels  during  the  6ame  quar- 
ter in  1955 #    Stocks  on  farms  October  1  represented  58  percent  of  the  1956 
production  compared  with  50  percent  a  year  earlier. 

SORGHUMS  FOR  GRAIN:    Sorghum  grain  production  is  indicated  at  165  million 

bushels,  sharply  below  the  record  2^-1.1  million  bushels 
last  year  but  above  the  average  of  1^1.3  million  bushels.    There  is  little 
change  from  the  forecast  a  month  ago  since  damage  from  the  prolonged  drought 
in  the  Southwest  was  apparent  earlier.    About  half  of  the  production  in  the 
Southwest  is  from  irrigated  acreage  since  a  vast  acreage  of  severely  drought 
damaged  dryland  sorghums  in  the  area  has  been  diverted  to  silage,  fodder  or 
grazing. 

In  Texas,  harvest  of  the  irrigated  crop  in  the  High  Plains  was  in  full 
swing  by  October  1  and  harvest  was  nearly  completed  in  other  areas  of  the 
State.    Irrigated  crop  yields  are  fairly  high  but  the  High  Plains  dryland 
crop  is  extremely  poor.    The  New  Mexico  irrigated  crop  is  good  and  harvest 
started  in  late  September.    However,  the  dryland  acreage  received  little 
moisture  and  is  nearly  a  failure.    The  dryland  acreage  in  most  of  eastern 
Colorado,  western  Kansas  and  the  Oklahoma  panhandle  was  badly  burned  by 
drought.    Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri  prospects  are  generally  favorable.  The 
sorghum  crop  is  good  in  South  Dakota  except  in  the  southeast,  and  harvest  was 
about  one -fourth  completed  by  October  1.    Much  of  the  dryland  acreage  in  Ne- 
braska will  not  make  grain.    California  and  Arizona  production  is  far  above 
average  this  year. 

SORGHUM  GRAIN  STOCKS:    Stocks  of  old  crop  sorghum  grains  on  farms  October  1 

are  estimated  at  5»5  million  bushels,  well  under  the 
6.3  million  bushels  a  year  ago  but  above  the  5«0  million  bushel  average. 
Farm  stocks  are  about  average  in  the  important  sorghum  States — Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Colorado  and  Kansas — but  well  above  average  in  Nebraska  and  in  minor 
producing  States  where  1955  production  was  far  above  usual.  Disappearance 
from  farms  totaled  8.5  million  bushels  during  the  July-September  period.  No 
comparative  data  are  available  since  July  1  farm  stocks  were  obtained  for 
the  first  time  this  year. 

RICE:    Production  of  rice  is  estimated  at  45.2  million  equivalent  100-pound 

bags,  slightly  below  the  September  1  forecast  and  about  16  percent 
below  last  year's  production.    This  is  the  lowest  production  since  1950. 
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The  yield  per  acre,  indicated  at  2,822  pounds,  is  109  pounds  less  than  the 
record  high  1955  yield  of  2,931  but  is  568  pounds  above  the  10-year  average 
of  2,25^  pounds.    Prospective  yields  per  acre  were  reduced  from  a  month  ago 
in  Louisiana,  but  improvement  in  California  nearly  offset  this  decrease. 
Yields  in  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Texas  were  unchanged  from  a 
month  ago. 

In  the  Southern  area-- (Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri  and 
Texas) —product ion  is  estimated  at  3^.9  million  bags,  1  percent  less  than 
last  month  and  18  percent  less  than  last  year.    Harvest  in  this  area  advanced 
rapidly  during  September  under  favorable  weather  conditions.    In  Mississippi, 
harvest  is  well  under  way  and  is  progressing  rapidly  in  Arkansas.  Louisiana 
harvest  wa6  nearing  completion  with  about  10  percent  of  the  acreage  left  on 
October  1.    Harvest  of  early  and  intermediate  varieties  was  about  complete  in 
Texas  on  October  1  and  harvest  of  late  varieties  was  getting  under  way. 

In  California,  the  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  rice.    Some  fields 
are  quite  weedy,  but  yield  prospects  are  generally  good  to  excellent.  Har- 
vest of  early  varieties  started  in  late  September,  but  most  growers  plan  to 
start  harvesting  about  the  second  week  of  October. 

PEANUTS:    The  indicated  production  of  peanuts  for  picking  and  threshing  is 

1,^91  million  pounds,  about  3  percent  more  than  the  September  es- 
timate but  5  percent  below  the  1955  production  and  18  percent  below  the  10- 
year  average. 

In  the  Virginia -Carolina  area,  heavy  rains,  as  a  result  of  Hurricane 
Flossy,  slowed  harvest  but  resulted  in  no  apparent  damage  to  the  crop.  Clear, 
cool  weather  during  the  first  week  in  October  was  mostly  favorable  for  digging 
the  crop.    There  are  mixed  opinions  as  to  the  effects  of  the  rains.    Some  feel 
that  more  benefit  than  harm  resulted  in  that  some  growers  were  planning  to  dig 
too  early  and  the  rain  kept  them  out  of  the  fields.    The  indicated  yield  of 
1,638  pounds  per  acre  for  this  area  is  up  30  pounds  from  a  month  ago  and  is 
382  pounds  above  the  1955  crop. 

In  the  Southeast  section  with  harvesting  well  underway,  growers  are  con- 
tinuing to  report  improved  yields.    It  is  too  early  at  this  date  to  determine 
the  extent  of  rain  damage  as  a  result  of  the  hurricane.    Many  stacked  peanuts 
were  wet  to  the  pole  and  whether  these  will  dry  out  without  extensive  damage 
is  yet  to  be  seen.    Rains  and  high  humidity  since  the  hurricane  have  slowed 
the  drying  process  in  Alabama  and  dry  weather  is  needed  to  dry  the  stacked 
peanuts.    Those  producers  who  turned  their  windrowed  peanuts  have  only  minor 
damage.    The  estimated  yields  are  up  from  last  month  for  all  States  in  this 
group  except  South  Carolina  and  are  record  high  for  Georgia  and  Florida. 
Yield  for  the  area  is  now  set  at  1,026  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  with  577 
pounds  last  month  and  the  10-year  average  of  768  pounds. 

In  the  Southwestern  area,  prospects  continued  to  decline  as  a  result  of 
the  drought,  and  Oklahoma  yield  prospects  were  reduced  25  pounds  per  acre 
from  last  month. 

The  reported  condition  of  the  crop  in  both  Oklahoma  and  Texas  was  the 
lowest  of  record.    Yield  for  the  area  is  now  indicated  at  369  pounds  per 
acre,  2  percent  below  last  month  and  27  percent  below  average. 
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DRY  BEANS:    Dry  bean  crop  prospects  improved  materially  during  September. 

Production  this  year  is  now  estimated  at  17  million  bags,  (100 
pounds  cleaned  basis)  nearly  5  percent  above  the  forecast  a  month  ago, 
slightly  above  the  1955  production  and  about  6  percent  above  average.  The 
U.  So  yield  is  indicated  at  1,170  pounds  per  acre  cleaned  basis*    This  is 
the  third  highest  yield  of  record  and  compares  with  1,100  pounds  last  year 
and  the  10-year  average  of  1,028  pounds  per  acre. 

Ib  the  Northeast  bean  area,  Michigan,  with  a  20  percent  increase  over 
September  1,  provided  the  outstanding  feature.    Production  in  that  State  is 
estimated  at  about  5*5  million  bags  compared  with  U.6  million  bags  forecast 
a  month  ago.    September  was  favorable  for  growth,  development  and  maturing 
beans  over  most  of  the  State  with  many  growers  getting  exceptionally  high 
yields.    Some  late  beans  were  frozen  but  there  was  little  overall  damage. 
By  October  1,  probably  75  to  80  percent  of  the  crop  was  threshed  with  har- 
vesting practically  complete  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  eastern  part  of  the 
Thumb.    Prospects  in  New  York  also  improved  during  September  and  by  Octo- 
ber 1  harvesting  was  well  under  way. 

The  Northwest  bean  area  showed  little  change  from  a  month  ago.  A 
slight  drop  in  Idaho  was  more  than  offset  by  gains  in  Montana  and  Wyoming, 
Nebraska  and  Washington  indicated  no  change  from  a  month  ago. 

Prospects  continued  to  decline  in  Colorado,  the  largest  Pinto  pro- 
ducing State0    Other  States  of  the  Southwest  area  showed  no  change  from 
September  1,    In  California,  growers  continue  to  report  that  Large  Limas 
have  not  been  setting  propBrly  and  the  indicated  yield  dropped  again  this 
month.    The  crop  is  2  to  3  weeks  later  than  usual,  but  recent  warm  weather 
has  been  favorable  for  ripening.    Prospects  for  Baby  Limas  and  "Other" 
beans  continued  the  same  as  last  month.    Very  few  beans  have  been  threshed 
to  date  with  most  kinds  later  than  usual. 

HAY;    Production  of  all  hay  is  estimated  at  110  million  tons,  1  percent 

more  than  indicated  a  month  ago,  and  the  second  largest  crop  of 
record.    Moisture  was  adequate  during  August  and  early  September  through- 
out most  of  the  country  east  of  the  Missouri  River  and  in  the  Western 
States,  and  late  crops  of  alfalfa,  clover  and  other  hays  made  good  growth. 
In  areas  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  midwest  where  dry  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  early  spring,  prospects  were  greatly  improved  by  late  summer 
rains  and  yields  from  final  cuttings  of  some  tame  hay  meadows  exceeded  those 
from  earlier  cuttings.  Haying  was  in  progress  through  October  1,  Harvest  of 
third  cuttings  of  alfalfa  was  nearing  completion  in  Northern  producing  areas. 
Quality  of  the  late  cut  hay  was  generally  good. 

While  supplies  of  hay  are  generally  ample  for  the  current  number  of 
roughage  consuming  animal  units,  the  supplies  are  not  well  distributed. 
Hay  stocks  are  especially  short  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
parts  of  Nebraska  and  several  adjoining  States.    Movement  of  Northern 
grown  hay  into  these  areas  began  earlier  than  last  year  and  was  under 
way  during  late  September. 

New  seedings  made  good  to  excellent  growth  in  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  country  but  were  in  need  of  moisture  and  were  plagued  by  grasshoppers 
in  the  Plains  States. 
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ALFALFA  AND  ALFALFA  rilXTURES:    Late  cuttings  were  good  and  raised  earlier 

expectations  by  two  and  one-half  percent. 
Production  is  now  estimated  at  an  all  time  high  of  61  million  tone.  Growth 
of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mixtures  wac  revived  by  rrdns  in  late  summer,  and  late 
cuttings  made  unusually  good  yields  of  excellent  quality  hay.  Exceptions 
are  the  drought-bound  areas  of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  several 
adjoining  States.    In  this  stricken  area,  late  cuttings  were  short  except 
where  local  showers  occurred  and  where  alfalfa  was  irrigated. 

LESPEDEZA;    Prospects  for  lespedeza,  the  South's  leading  hay,  are  for  a  crop 
of  lu7  million  tons,  1  percent  less  thru  the  1955  tonnage  and  26 
percent  smaller  than  average.    Rainfall  stimulated  growth  during  the  early 
part  of  September  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  lespedeza  belt,  but  the  im- 
provement here  was  more  than  offset  by  the  droughty  conditions  which  caused 
further  deterioration  of  yield  prospects  in  the  western  half. 

APPLES:    The  commercial  apple  crop  is  estimated  at  9h, 938, 000  bushels,  11 

percent  smaller  than  last  year,  and  10  percent  below  average.  The 
October  1  estimate  is  approximately  1,500,000  bushels  larger  than  a  month 
earlier  as  a  result  of  favorable  sizing  of  the  fruit  over  much  of  the  country. 
Compared  with  last  year,  production  in  the  Eastern  States  is  down  12  percent 
to  U2, 910,000  bushels.    The  North  Atlantic  States  show  a  31  percent  decline, 
but  the  South  Atlantic  States  have  a  51  percent  larger  crop  than  last  year. 
In  the  Central  States,  the  estimated  crop  of  20,553,000  bushels  in  3k  percent 
greater  than  in  1955,  but  indicated  production  in  the  Western  States  is  down 
25  percent  to  31,U75,000  bushels. 

In  New  England  there  was  ample  moisture  during  September,  but  cool 
weather  delayed  maturity.    Harvest  of  Mcintosh  is  5  to  7  days  later  than 
usual  but  was  expected  to  be  completed  between  October  5  and  12,    The  apples 
are  of  good  quality  and  are  coloring  well.    New  York  apples  also  have  colored 
well,  and  show  good  quality.    September  was  favorable  for  sizing  of  the  fruit. 
In  the  Ontario  area,  Romes  and  Golden  Delicious  are  maturing  slowly  and  run 
the  risk  of  freeze  damage  if  left  on  the  trees  until  fully  mature.  Harvest 
of  Mcintosh  and  Greenings  has  made  good  prtgress  over  most  of  the  State,  but 
in  general  is  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  last  year.    Harvest  of  Red 
Delicious  apples  in  New  Jersey  was  in  full  swing  by  October  1  and  should  taper 
off  about  the  10th  of  the  month.    Harvest  of  Staymans  will  continue  heavy 
until  about  the  20th,    Romes  arc  expected  to  start  about  October  10  and  roach 
heavy  volume  by  the  l5th  of  the  month.    In  Pennsylvania,  cool  weather  and 
lack  of  sunshine  during  September  delayed  ripening  of  apples,  although  the 
fruit  sized  well.    Picking  is  underway  in  all  areas. 

In  Maryland,  harvest  of  Red  Delicious  commenced  the  last  week  in  September, 
while  Stayman  harvest  was  expected  to  start  October  10.    Growers  will  be 
picking  Yorks  in  volume  about  October  15.    Virginia  apples  developed  well 
during  the  past  month  with  red  varieties  showing  exceptionally  fine  color. 
Harvest  of  Delicious  apples  was  about  75  percent  completed  by  October  1. 
Wincsaps  will  not  be  harvested  until  about  October  20.    In  West  Virginia, 
harvest  was  in  full  swing  by  October  1  with  most  of  the  Delicious  finished 
and  growers  working  on  the    Winesaps,  Romes,  and  Yorks.    Harvest  of  the  North 
Carolina  crop  is  approaching  completion. 
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In  Ohio,  harvest  was  well  underway  by  October  1,  but  is  2  to 
6  days  later  than  last  year.    Most  active  harvest  in  Indiana  was  completed 
by  the  end  of  September.    Michigan  apples  continued  to  size  well  even 
though  there  has  been  a  shortage  of  soil  moisture. 

The  Washington  apple  crop  is  expected  to  total  17,300,000 
bushels,  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  a  year  ago.    September  weather  was 
somewhat  wanner  than  apple  growers  like  to  have,  but  since  October  1  the 
nights  have  been  cool  and  promoted  coloring.    Most  of  the  Jonathan  crop 
was  harvested  by  October  1.    Harvest  of  Delicious  did  not  get  underway 
until  after  September  17.    In  the  Yakima  Valley,  growers  expected  to 
start  on  Winesaps  about  October  9  and  finish  by  October  25.    In  Oregon, 
cool  weather  is  needed  to  improve  coloring.    Harvest  was  just  getting 
started  in  the  Hood  River  area  by  October  1.    The  California  prospects 
remain  the  same  as  a  month  ago.    In  the  vtfatsonville  district  harvest  of 
Delicious  commenced  about  September  5,  and  Newtowns  began  about  September  20. 
In  Idaho,  growers  commenced  picking  Red  and  Golden  Delicious  about  mid- 
September.    Quality  of  the  apples  is  good,  and  sizes  are  large. 

PEACHES:    The  1956  peach  crop  is  estimated  at  66,285,000  bushels,  16,5 

million  above  the  1955  production  and  1.3  million  above  average. 
California  produced  39,378,000  bushels  in  1956  or  58  percent  of  the  U.  S. 
production,  compared  with  3U, 002, 000  bushels  or  66  percent  in  1955.    The  10 
southern  States  produced  10,592,000  bushels  this  year  compared  with  a  near 
failure  in  1955  and  the  lO-ysar  average  of  13,255,000  bushels.  The 
North  Atlantic  States  produced  5,230,000  bushels,  or  slightly  more  than 
a  million  bushels  below  1955j  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  produced 
6,58U,00O  or  114^,000  bushels  above  last  year.    Because  of  the  cool 
weather  in  September  in  the  northeastern  States,  Elbertas  matured  very 
slowly  and  some  picking  was  still  underway  on  October  1  in  the  New  England 
States,  Upstate  New  York,  northern  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
Michigan.    In  all  other  States,  harvest  was  practically  completed  by  the 
end  of  September. 

Harvest  of  the  record  Clingstone  peach  crop  in  California  was 
completed  about  the  middle  of  September.    Exceptionally  good  size  growth 
of  fruit  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  favorable  development  of 
this  crop.    Harvest  of  the  Freestone  crop  was  practically  completed  by  the 
end  of  September  in  California.    Again,  the  extra  good  sizes  were  the 
most  important  contributing  factor  in  the  production  of  this  large  crop. 

PEARS;    Production  is  estimated  at  32,1*22,000  bushels,  9  percent  larger 

than  the  1955  crop  and  7  percent  above  average.    Bartletts  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  are  estimated  at  21,^28,000  bushels,  13  percent  above 
average.    Fall  and  winter  varieties  in  these  States  are  forecast  at  7,337,000 
bushels — about  8  percent  more  than  both  1955  and  average. 

The  California  Bartlett  crop,  at  15,668,000  bushels,  is  a  record 
high  and  22  percent  larger  than  the  1955  crop.    The  two  most  important 
districts  (Sacramento  River  and  Santa  Clara) had  smaller  crops  than  last 
season,  but  other  areas  produced  bumper  crops.    Favorable  size  growth  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  heavy  production  this  year. 
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Harvest  was  completed  about  mid-September,    A  larger-than-usual  proportion 
was  canned  and  a  smaller  proportion  was  sold  fresh.    Fall  and  winter  pears 
are  estimated  at  1,917,000  bushels  —  21  percent  more  than  last  year  and  9 
percent  more  than  average.    The  Hardy  crop  turned  out  to  be  a  record  of 
more  than  a  million  bushels.    Harvest  of  Hardys  was  completed  about  mid- 
September  and  most  of  the  crop  was  canned  as  usual.    Harvest  of  other 
varieties  has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  sizes  of  these  varieties 
are  also  good.    Most  of  these  other  pears  are  sold  to  fresh  markets. 

The  Oregon  Bartlett  crop  is  now  estimated  at  a  record  of  2,760,000 
bushels  —  13  percent  above  the  September  1  forecast,  and  slightly  above 
last  year.    There  was  an  excellent  crop  in  the  Willamette  Valley  this  year 
as  well  as  in  the  Medford  area.    The  Hood  River  crop,  however,  is  considerably 
smaller  than  last  year.     Shipments  of  Bartletts  to  fresh  markets  was  less 
than  last  season  while  canning  was  a  little  heavier.    Other  varieties  are 
forecast  at  a  record  of  3,950,000  bushels  --  18  percent  above  last  year  and 

19  percent  above  average.    Weather  has  been  almost  ideal  for  sizing  with 
above  average  sunshine  and  very  timely  rains.    The  Anjou  harvest  is  almost 
complete.    The  Washington  Bartlett  crop  is  estimated  at  3  million  bushels  — 
about  two-thirds  of  last  year  and  average.    Harvest  was  complete  by  October 
1.    Other  varieties  are  estimated  at  l,li70,000  bushels  —    about  a  fifth 
less  than  last  year  and  lk  percent  less  than  average.    These  varieties  also 
were  practically  all  harvested  by  October  1,  except  for  a  few  Bosc  and  Nclis. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  was  about  average. 

The  Michigan  crop  is  estimated  at  1,250,000  bushels  •—  32  percent 
above  last  year  and  69  percent  above  average.    Quality  was  excellent  and 
sizes  satisfactory,  except  in  Allegan  County  where  sizes  were  smaller  than 
expected  earlier.    There  was  a  bumper  crop  from  Oceana  north.    New  York 
pears  are  estimated  at  U70,000  bushels  —  33  percent  less  than  last  year 
and  slightly  less  than  average.    Quality  and  size  were  satisfactory.  The 
Lake  Ontario  counties  had  better  crops  than  the  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Pennsylvania  crop  was  less  than  half  of  average. 

GRAPES:    The  1956  grape  crop  ~  estimcted  at  3,005,900  tons  or  slightly 

higher  than  a  month  ago  —  is  7  percent  below  last  year  but  3 
percent  above  average.    All  of  the  increase  in  prospective  production  since 
September  1  is  in  American-type  grapes  with  increases  in  Michigan,  North 
Carolina  and  Washington  more  than  offsetting  decreases  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas.    Prospective  production  of  American-type  grapes,  at  259,U00  tons,  is 

20  percent  above  1955  and  1*2  percent  over  average.    The  indicated  production 
of  2,7U6,500  tons  of  European-type  grapes  in  California  and  Arizona  is  the 
same  as  a  month  ago,  9  percent  below  last  year  but  1  percent  above  average. 

California's  prospective  production  by  varieties,  with  comparative 
1955  figures,  is:  wine  varieties,  612,000  tons  (601,000)j  table  varieties, 
529,000  tons  (709,000);  and  raisin  varieties,  1,600,000  tons  (1,706,000). 
Production  of  all  varieties  is  holding  up  despite  serious  insect  damage. 
Grape  leaf  folders,  mites  and  leaf  hoppers  have  defoliated  many  vineyards, 
partially  or  completely,  and  in  some  vineyards  new  foliage  is  developing. 
This  may  affect  next  year's  production  adversely.    Cutting  of  grapes  for 
raisins  began  early  and  about  95  percent  of  the  dried  raisins  were  out 
of  the  fields  before  the  rains  the  first  week  of  October. 
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Crushing  of  raisin-variety  grapes  is  somewhat  ahead  of  the  same  date  last 
season  and  cannery  use  of  these  varieties  is  expected  to  equal  last  year's 
record  tonnage.    Table  varieties  are  reported  to  have  escaped  serious  rain 
damage.    Harvest  of  Emperors  began  in  early  September  with  some  of  the  early- 
harvested  fruit  going  to  export  and  some  to  storage.    Harvest  of  Tokay  grapes 
for  fresh  market  was  expected  to  slow  down  early  in  October  as  the  vineyards 
are  picked  out.    Harvest  of  early  wine  varieties  began  about  August  20  in 
the  earliest  districts,  but  heavy  movement  for  crushing  began  in  mid -Sep- 
tember with  peak  movement  expected  the  first  half  of  October.    Wine  grape 
production  in  southern  California  is  expected  to  be  lighter  than  average 
because  of  spring  frost  damage. 

In  the  Erie  Belt  of  Nevi  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  prospective 
production  is  large  but  color  and  sugar  content  were  far  behind  normal  de- 
velopment on  October  1.    Harvest  of  some  Fredonia  grapes  got  underway  on  a 
small  scale  the  last  week  of  September  but  much  of  the  important  Concord 
crop  was  just  coloring  by  October  1.    Some  processors  were  not  expected 
to  start  operations  before  October  10-15.    Although  there  have  been  several 
light  frosts  in  the  Finger  Lakes  area  of  New  York,  damage  to  foliage  has 
been  light.    A  longer  than  usual,  sunny,  frost-free  fall  is  necessary  if 
the  crop  in  many  vineyards  of  the  Erie  Belt  is  to  mature  properly  and  be 
harvested  without  heavy  losses. 

In  Michigan,  processors  opened  about  mid-September  for  early  varie- 
ties, but  with  the  crop  late,  the  sugar  content  of  the  Concords  did  not 
reach  an  acceptable  level  for  juice  until  the  end  of  the  month.    By  early 
October  all  juice  plants  in  that  State  were  operating  at  full  capacity 
and  some  grapes  were  being  hauled  to  New  York.    With  the  Michigan  produc- 
tion nearly  double  the  ten-year  average,  it  appeared  doubtful  on  October  1 
that  all  of  the  State's  crop  could  be  handled  before  frost. 

In  Washington,  harvest  was  just  getting  under  way  in  the  Yakima  Valley 
on  October  1,    Although  there  is  considerable  variation  in  production  between 
vineyards,  quality  is  generally  good, 

CITRUS ;    The  1956-57  Early  and  Midseason  orange  crop  is  forecast  at  nearly 
70,9  million  boxes  -  h  percent  more  than  1955-56.    Somewhat  larger 
crops  in  Florida,  Texas  and  Arizona  more  than  offset  smaller  production 
prospects  in  California  and  Louisiana.    Florida's  production  Of  these 
varieties  at  5U  million  boxes,  including  3  million  Temple  oranges  is  up 
2.5  million  from  1955-56.    California's  crop  of  Navel  and  miscellaneous 
oranges,  indicated  at  lU.5  million  boxes,  is  670,000  boxes  smaller  than 
last  year.    Production  in  Texas,  Arizona  and  Louisiana  is  forecast  at  2.h 
million  boxes  compared  with  1.8  million  in  1955-56. 

October  1  conditions  in  Florida  pointed  to  a  Valencia  crop  of  hi  mil- 
lion boxes  for  1956-57*    Last  year,  Florida  produced  39.5  million  boxes  of 
Valencia  oranges0    Arizona  and  Texas  anticipate  1,35  million  boxes  — 
slightly  more  than  produced  in  1955-56.    California's  first  forecast  of 
Valencias  will  be  made  in  December.    Florida  Tangerines  are  forecast  at 
5.2  million  boxes,  a  half  million  boxes  above  1955-56  and  12  percent 
above  average. 
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The  Grapefruit  crop  (excluding  the  California  summer  crop)  is  expected 
to  be  3  percent  smaller  than  the  U3.7  million  boxes  produced  in  1955-56. 
The  U2.3  million  boxes  forecast  for  the  coming  season  include  35  million  for 
Florida,  3o5  million  for  Texas,  and  800,000  for  California  Desert  Valley. 
Florida  expects  a  slightly  larger  crop  of  seedless  grapefruit,  mainly  in  the 
pink  varieties,  but  the  production  of  seeded  varieties  is  21  percent  less 
than  last  year.    The  initial  forecast  of  California  summer  grapefruit  will 
be  released  December  11„    The  Florida  Lime  crop  is  estimated  at  380,000 
boxes,  5  percent  below  last  season.    By  the  first  of  October,  nearly  250,000 
boxes  had  been  marketed.    During  the  past  few  weeks,  processors  have  been 
using  a  large  percentage  of  this  harvest. 

Growing  conditions  in  Florida  during  September  were  generally  favorable 
for  citrus.    Rains  from  hurri erne  "Flossy  gave  the  citrus  areas  of  the  State 
normal  amounts  for  the  month.    Lake  levels  are  still  somewhat  low  but  ground 
moisture  is  about  normal,  promoting  good  growth  of  fruit  and  trees.  There 
is  a  good  set  on  oranges  and  tangerines  but  sizes  are  smoll  for  this  time  of 
year.    Grapefruit  set  is  lighter  and  average  size  of  fruit  is  smaller  than 
usual.    Maturity  appears  to  be  about  two  weeks  later  thm  last  year.  Only 
a  very  small  quantity  of  grapefruit  and  a  few  early  oranges  had  been  har- 
vested by  the  first  of  October  with  volume  harvest  expected  by  mid-October, 

In  Texas,  scattered  showers  and  the  availability  of  some  irrigation 
water  improved  the  general  condition  of  citrus  trees  during  September.  While 
fruit  has  not  made  the  desired  growth,  there  is  still  a  good  set  holding. 
Harvesting  of  a  few  early  oranges  has  started.    Grapefruit  marketing  is 
expected  to  begin  in  late  October, 

California  citrus  crops  made  satisfactory  progress  in  September.  Navels 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  have  a  light  set  of  fruit  but  a  good  crop  is  ex- 
pected in  central  California,    Production  in  southern  California  is  expected 
to  be  somewhat  smoller  than  lest  year.    Harvest  of  the  new  crop  Navels  should 
start  in  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties  in  mid-November.    Harvest  of  the  old  crop 
Valencias  is  nearing  completion  but  is  expected  to  continue  through  October. 
Prospects  in  /rizona  are  favorable  for  1956-57  citrus  crops, 

PLUMS  AND  PRUNES;    Production  of  plums  in  California  and  Michigan  is 

estimated  at  10U, 900  tons,  15  percent  above  last  year,  and 
25  percent  above  average. 

The  California  prune  crop  is  estimated  at  180,000  tons  (dry-basis),  an 
increase  of  37  percent  over  last  year,  and  2  percent  above  average.  Harvest 
of  the  largo  prune  crop  was  still  underway  at  the  end  of  September.  There 
was  an  exceptionally  heavy  set  sizes  were  small,  and  the  dry  away  was  heavy. 

Production  of  prunes  for  all  purposes  in  Idaho,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  is  estimated  at  95*700  tons,  h  percent  less  than  in  1955  ~nd  7  percent 
below  average.    In  Western  Oregon,  September  was  ideal  for  development  and 
picking  of  the  crop.    As  a  result,  a  smaller  than  usual  proportion  of  the 
crop  was  left  unharvested.    In  Eastern  Washington,  the  fresh  market  took 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  but  there  was  some  movement  to  processors  after  the 
Idaho  crop  began  entering  the  fresh  market.    Practically  all  production 
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in  the  Yakima  Volley  came  from  yojng  trees  since  the  old  trees  had  been  damaged 
by  winter  freeze.    In  Idaho,  most  of  the  harvest  had  been  completed  by  late 
September, 

AVOCADOS,  FIGS,  AND  OLIVES;  The  Florida  avocado  crop  for  the  1956-57  season 

is  estimated  to  be  11,000  tons,  23  percent  less  than 
last  year  but  almost  twice  as  large  as  average. 

In  California,  growers  indicate  that  production  of  the  new  avocado  crop 
will  be  light.    Unfavorable  weather  during  bloom  resulted  in  a  very  light 
set  in  the  major  producing  counties. 

The  California  fig  crop  developed  well  as  a  result  of  warm  weather  during 
September,    Early  rains  caused  some  damage  to  figs,  but  drying  winds  and  sun- 
shine which  followed  the  rains  helped  minimize  the  damage.    Harvest  of 
Kadota  figs  for  canning  was  active  during  September,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
size  and  quality. 

The  olive  crop  in  California  developed  well  during  the  September  warm 
weather.    The  set  is  heavy  in  all  major  producing  areas.    Harvest  for  shipping 
began  during  the  last  week  of  September,  and  harvest  for  canning  is  expected 
to  be  in  full  swing  during  the  second  week  of  October, 

ALMONDS ,  FILBERTS,  AND  WALNUTS;    The  almond  crop  in  California  is  estimated  at 

u8,000  tons,  25  percent  above  last  year,  and 
22  percent  above  average.    Harvest  began  relatively  early  and  had  progressed 
rapidly  by  October  1, 

Production  of  filberts  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is  forecast  at  2,900 
tons,  only  about  one-third  as  large  as  last  year.    The  2,800  tons  in  Oregon 
is  the  smallest  crop  since  19U0.    Harvest  is  well  underwoy  with  the  first 
deliveries  from  the  Eugene  and  Salem  areas  about  October  1,    Size  and  weight 
are  reported  as  good,  although  some  of  the  larger  nuts  are  not  as  well  filled 
as  desired. 

Walnut  production  in  Calif ornic  and  Oregon  is  expected  to  total  73,000 
tons,  a  decline  of  6  percent  from  last  year,  but  slightly  above  the  10-year 
average.    In  California,  harvest  of  the  early  varieties  began  early  in 
September  and  was  completed  in  some  districts  by  the  end  of  the  month,  A 
number  of  growers  report  losses  as  a  result  of  blight.    In  general,  the  size 
and  quality  are  good.    The  Oregon  crop  also  shows  good  quality  and  large  sizes. 
Harvest  is  not  expected  until  the  second  or  third  week  of  October, 

CRANBERRIES:     Production  of  cranberries  is  estimated  at  925,000  barrels,  10 
percent  less  than  last  year,  but  2  percent  above  average.  The 
Massachusetts  crop  is  estimated  at  1*75,000  barrels  —  down  9  percent  from 
the  estimate  of  September  1,    Dry  weather  during  late  August  and  early 
September  slowed  sizing  and  the  berries  are  exceptionally  small  this  year. 
On  many  bogs,  the  set  of  berries  was  confined  mostly  to  the  top  of  the 
vines. 
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Harvest  was  about  as  far  along  as  usual  by  October  1  even  though  hampered  by- 
late  September  rains.    The  Early  Blacks  had  all  been  harvested.    In  New  Jersey, 
the  crop,  at  75,000  barrels,  is  up  5,000  barrels  from  the  September  1  forecast. 
Frosts  on  September  10  and  20  damaged  immature  berries  on  bogs  not  protected 
by  flooding.    The  crop  matured  later  than  usual  with  the  result  that  harvest 
did  not  get  underway  in  volume  until  mid-September.    Growers  expect  to  finish 
the  harvest  by  October  10.    Cranberries  sized  well  during  September. 

Prospects  for  Wisconsin,  at  280,000  barrels,  are  the  same  as  a  month  ago. 
Harvest  was  about  half  finished  by  October  1.    Favorable  weather  in  September 
brought  about  rapid  maturing  of  the  crop.    Berries  are  smaller  than  usual  this 
season.    Prospects  on  the  West  Coast  improved  moderately  during  September. 
Production  in  this  area  is  indicated  to  be  95,000  barrels.    Picking  is  well 
under  way  in  the  Grayland  area  of  Washington  but  growers  in  the  Long  Beach 
area  are  waiting  for  heavy  rains  for  water  harvesting.    Berries  are  attaining 
good  size  and  are  coloring  well.    Oregon  berries  started  to  market  about  Oc- 
tober 1.    Quality  is  reported  to  be  good  and  color  is  satisfactory.  September 
weather  was  favorable  for  sizing,  and  for  dry  picking  of  the  berries. 

PECANS :    Pecan  prospects  declined  slightly  (one  percent)  during  September  and 

the  forecast  for  all  pecans  in  the  country  is  now  placed  at  159»8 
million  pounds.    This  is  about  9  percent  above  1955  and  well  above  average. 
Conditions  varied  by  States.    In  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  prospects 
declined  reflecting  some  hurricane  loss.    In  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  the  de- 
cline is  attributable  to  hot,  dry  weather  during  September  but  Georgia  pros- 
pects held  steady  despite  some  loss  from  high  winds.    The  Carolinas,  Louisiana 
and  Texas  show  some  improvement  in  production  prospects  since  September  1. 
Improved  varieties  are  forecast  at  a  little  over  92.1  million  pounds--  down 
1.8  million  pounds  from  last  month  but  much  larger  than  the  k2.k  million  pounds 
produced  in  1955.    Wild  and  seedling  pecans  account  for  67.6  million  pounds  of 
the  total  and  are  35  percent  below  1955  and  well  below  average. 

In  Georgia,  which  expects  to  produce  half  the  improved  pecans  in  the  na- 
tion, prospects  vary  considerably  from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another  and 
also  with  respect  to  varieties.    Texas,  top  producer  of  wild  and  seedling 
pecans,  is  well  below  1955  as  a  result  of  continued  dry  weather.    In  Alabama, 
very  few  of  the  pecans  blown  out  by  hurricane  Flossy  will  be  salvaged  and 
prospects  dropped  during  the  month  from  2k  million  to  22  million  pounds.  Some 
salvage  is  expected  in  Mississippi  which  was  also  in  the  path  of  the  hurricane. 
Louisiana  prospects  improved  in  September  but  are  still  less  than  half  of  the 
1955  production  of  25  million  pounds.    Drought  continued  to  plague  the  Okla- 
homa producer  and  the  October  forecast  dropped  to  10  million  pounds,  compared 
with  33  million  in  1955.    North  and  South  Carolina  with  near  failures  in  1955, 
anticipate  2.6  and  5,0  million  pounds,  respectively,  for  1956.    In  New  Mexico, 
where  the  crop  is  grown  under  irrigation,  prospects  point  to  the  same  pro- 
duction as  last  year — about  3»5  million  pounds. 

POTATOES :    The  1956  production  of  fall  potatoes  is  placed  at  165,283,000 

hundredweight ,  6  percent  above  the  September  1  estimate  and  11 
percent  above  the  1955  fall  production  of  1^8,383,000  hundredweight. 

Increases  in  production  over  September  1  were  forecast  for  all  fall 
areas.    The  eastern  fall  States,  at  65,^22,000  hundredweight,  are  up  about 
5,1+00,000  from  a  month  ago;  the  Central  States,  at  kO, 805,000  hundredweight, 
are  up  about  2,700,000;  while  the  Western  fall  States,  at  59,056,000  hundred- 
weight, are  up  about  1,000,000.    September  weather  in  most  areas  was  extremely 
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favorable  for  maturity  of  the  crop.    Moisture  was  sufficient  in  most  areas 
for  maximum  development.    Temperatures  were  favorable  and  except  for  some 
light  frosts  in  early  September  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Idaho,  and  parts 
of  Wisconsin,  killing  frosts  did  not  occur  until  late  in  September.  These 
favorable  conditions  resulted  in  record  yields  being  harvested  in  1956. 
The  average  yield  of  187.5  hundredweight  for  the  fall  crop  is  about  19 
bags  above  the  1955  yield  and  exceeds  the  5 -year  average  by  almost  25 
bags. 

In  Arro6took  County,  Maine,  many  growers  delayed  top  killing  beyond 
September  15  in  order  to  incraase  the  size  of  the  large  set  of  tubers. 
More  than  one -third  of  the  acreage  continued  to  grow  until  September  26 
when  potato  tops  were  killed  by  frost.    Because  of  wet  fields,  only  about 
a  third  of  the  acreage  was  harvested  by  October  1  compared  with  about 
one -half  harvested  before  the  same  date  last  year.    In  other  New  England 
States,  harvest  has  made  good  progress  and  yields  are  generally  near 
record  levels.    In  upstate  New  York,  about  one -half  of  the  acreage  was 
harvested  by  October  1. 

Steuben  County  potatoes  are  running  heavy  to  the  Jumbo  size.  Growers 
in  Pennsylvania  are  having  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  crop  because  of  wet 
fields.    With  abundant  rainfall  in  most  areas  during  the  1956  growing 
season,  potatoes  on  well  drained  soils  are  yielding  well  while  on  low  and 
wet  ground,  production  is  poor. 

Weather  was  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  fall  crop  in 
Michigan.    Quality  is  reported  as  good.    In  Wisconsin,  some  growers  re- 
ported blight  and  rot  damage.    Harvesting  conditions  in  Minnesota  have 
been  ideal.    Quality  of  the  crop  is  generally  very  good  and  with  dry 
weather  during  September,  potatoes  going  into  storage  have  been  clean. 
The  heavy  rains  in  late  August  improved  yields  in  North  Dakota.  In 
Nebraska,  harvest  in  the  Panhandle  started  about  October  1. 

Freezing  weather  in  the  northern  and  western  districts  of  Montana 
in  early  September  stopped  growth  in  these  areas.    Elsewhere  the  crop 
made  good  development  during  September,    In  Idaho,  frosts  of  August  31 
and  September  3-6  hurt  about  half  of  the  fall  acreage  to  varying  degrees. 
Between  September  6  and  21,  weather  was  ideal  for  adding  tonnage  to  all 
crops  not  completely  killed  by  frosts.    On  September  21  and  22,  practically 
all  areas  received  killing  frosts.    In  general,  the  Idaho  crop  is  smooth 
and  expected  to  be  of  better  quality  than  last  year.    Harvest  in  the  San 
Louis  Valley  of  Colorado  was  active  by  October  1. 

Quality  is  unusually  good.    In  northern  Colorado,  good  yields  are 
reported.    Digging  began  in  central  Oregon  and  Klamath  areas  about  Sep- 
tember 20.    Sizes  are  good  except  in  small  areas  of  central  Oregon 
which  received  frost  about  September  1.    Harvest  of  the  fall  crop  in 
all  areas  is  now  in  progress.    Early  September  frost  in  northeastern 
California  is  reported  to  have  stopped  the  growth  in  some  Tule  Lake 
fields  earlier  than  desirable.    Slightly  lower  prospects  in  the  Tule 
Lake  areas  from  a  month  ago  were  offset  by  larger  yields  harvested  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Delta. 
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The  production  of  the  late  summer  crop,  at  33, U8l, 000  hundredweight, 
is  down  $3k, 0C0  from  the  September  1  forecast  but  is  still  1,799,000 
hundredweight  above  the  1955  crop.    On  Long  Island,  New  York,  harvest  of 
the  late  summer  crop  was  delayed  by  price  protest  demonstrations  and  slow 
development  of  the  export  deal.    The  production  estimate  of  the  late  summer 
crop  is  down  a  half  million  from  a  month  ago.    In  New  Jersey,  about  87 
percent  of  the  crop  had  been  dug  by  October  1.    Cobblers  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  made  excellent  yields  this  year.    Harvest  in  the  other  late 
summer  States  was  completed  or  nearing  completion  by  October  1. 

The  estimates  of  the  other  seasonal  groups  remained  unchanged  from 
a  month  ago.    The  winter  crop  was  6,022,000  hundredweight,  up  0.8  million 
from  1955j  the  early  spring  crop  was  3,923,000  hundredweight,  up  0.1 
million  from  1955;  the  late  spring  crop  was  2li,069,OCO  hundredweight, 
down  2,9  million  from  last  year  and  early  summer  was  9*389,000,  down  1.7 
million  from  1955. 

SWEETPOTATOES :    The  1956  eweetpotato  crop  is  estimated  at  16,277,000  hundred- 
weight— 22  percent  less  than  harvested  last  year  and  19  percent 
smaller  than  the  19U9-5U  average.    The  current  estimate  is  only  a  fraction 
larger  than  that  of  a  month  earlier  as  an  increase  in  prospects  in  the 
Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  was  virtually  offset 
by  a  decline  in  Virginia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  Florida.    In  New  Jersey, 
digging  was  relatively  light  during  September  but  is  expected  to  become 
generally  active  during  the  second  week  of  October.    Maryland  growers  are 
realizing  record  yields  as  a  result  of  a  very  favorable  growing  season. 
On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  dry  weather  in  September  reduced  prospects 
for  the  late  crop.    Approximately  half  the  Eastern  Shore  crop  had  been 
dug  by  October  1  and  digging  was  getting  underway  in  other  producing 
areas  of  the  State.    In  the  Carolinas,  prospects  continued  to  improve. 
Harvesting  was  in  process  in  the  two  States  on  October  1  but  had  not 
reached  heavy  volume.    Digging  in  Georgia  moved  along  rapidly  during 
September,  particularly  in  southern  and  central  regions.    Recent  reports 
indicate  no  change  from  a  month  ago  in  prospects  in  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
Yields  deteriorated  further  in  Mississippi  and  Texas  during  the  past 
month  because  of  continued  dry  weather.    In  Louisiana,  rains  during  early 
October  improved  moisture  conditions  and  harvesting  operations  should 
immediately  become  quite  active.    Quality  of  sweets  is  much  better  than 
last  year „    Estimated  production  in  California  is  the  same  as  a  month 
ago. 

TOBACCO;    Production  of  all  types  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  2,067  million 

pounds,  an  increase  of  almost  2  percent  from  last  month's  fore- 
cast. The  indicated  average  yield  of  1,U98  pounds  is  31  pounds  above  the 
previous  record  of  1,U67  pounds  in  1955. 

The  flue-cured  crop  is  now  estimated  at  1,329  million  pounds,  up  2  per- 
cent over  the  September  1  forecast.    The  average  yield  of  1,510  pounds  per 
acre  for  all  flue-cured  exceeds  last  year's  record  by  13  pounds.  With 
marketing  well  under  way  for  types  11  and  12  and  nearing  completion  for 
type,  13,  farmers  were  generally  reporting  higher  yields  as  of  October  1 
than  a  month  earlier.    In  Virginia,  harvest  of  type  11  was  later  than  usual 
but  yields  were  running  heavier  than  expected  earlier.    Some  harvesting  was 
still  in  progress  on  October  1. 
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Production  of  bur ley  tobacco  is  forecast  at  U90  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  l\  million  pounds  over  the  September  1  forecast.    Higher  yields 
are  forecast  for  a  number  of  burley  States,  notably  Tennessee,  where  a  record 
yield  of  1,600  pounds  per  acre  is  in  prospect.    The  crop  in  that  State  is 
nearly  all  cut  and  some  stripping  has  begun.    Prospects  in  Kentucky  re- 
mained unchanged  from  a  month  earlier  and  the  indicated  yield  of  1,525 
pounds  per  acre  is  55  pounds  above  1955  but  still  10  pounds  below  the  record 
yield  of  1,595  pounds  established  in  195U.    The  early  cut  burley  here  was 
thin  and  light,  but  the  later  harvested  tobacco  has  more  body  and  weight. 

Production  prospects  for  fire-cured,  dark  air  cured  and  sun-cared  tobaccos 
are  all  up  slightly  from  a  month  ago .    Growers  of  Virginia  type  21  arc  expect- 
ing record  yields  and  the  forecast  of  1,350  pounds  for  this  type  is  10  pounds 
above  the  previous  record  of  1,3U0  pounds  realized  in  1951.    Record  yields  are 
also  forecast  for  type  22  in  Kentucky  and  type  23  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee . 
For  dark  air-cured,  a  record  yield  is  expected  for  type  35  grown  in  Kentucky. 

Very  little  change  since  the  September  forecast  is  indicated  for  cigar 
tobacco.      Prospects  for  fillers  are  unchanged  from  last  month,  but  binder 
production  is  down  about  1  percent  as  lower  yields  are  indicated  for  type  52 
grown  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  type  Sh  in  Wisconsin.  Wrapper 
production,  estimated  at  16,109  thousand  pounds,  is  unchanged  from  the 
September  forecast. 

HOPS :    Production  of  hops  is  estimated  at  36,961,000  pounds,  about  the  same 

as  last  year,  but  30  percent  below  average.    In  Washington,  where  the 
crop  was  all  harvested  and  dried  by  October  1,  the  production  estimate,  at 
21,6U6,OO0  pounds  remains  unchanged  from  the  September  report.    The  crop  was 
picked  quite  clean  and  the  seed  count  is  low.    In  California,  yields  have 
not  turned  out  as  well  as  expected  earlier.    Mildew  and  poor  growing  weather 
at  training  time  affected  yields.    In  Idaho,  drying  and  baling  were  com- 
pleted in  September. 

SUGAR  BEETS;    Production  of  sugar  beets  for  sugar  is  estimated  at  13,191,000 
tons,  up  slightly  from  a  month  ago.    At  this  level,  production 
will  be  8  percent  above  1955  and  18  percent  above  the  19U5-5U  average .  The 
average  yield  of  16,7  tons  now  indicated  is  0.2  ton    above  the  previous  record 
yield  of  16,5  tons  last  year. 

September  weather  was  generally  favorable  for  growth  of  beets'  in  most 
producing  areas.    In  Nebraska,  where  irrigation  water  did  not  prove  to  be  a 
problem,  an  increased  yield  is  now  in  prospect.    Digging  had  started  in 
practically  all  areas  by  October  1.    In  California,  about  25  percent  of  the 
spring  planted  crop  had  been  harvested  by  October  1  and  yields  were  turning 
out  about  as  expected.    In  Michigan,  dry  soil  was  favorable  for  harvest  and 
early  dug  beets  are  running  high  in  sugar  content.    Favorable  weather  with 
generally  adequate  irrigation  water  supplies  have  maintained  good  to  excel- 
lent crop  prospects  in  Colorado,  Idaho  and  most  other  important  producing 
States . 

SUGARCANE  FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED:      Production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  and  seed 

is  estimated  at  6,286,000  tons,  down  about 
2  percent  from  the  September  1  estimate. 
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Most  parts  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  area  received  very  little  rain- 
fall during  September  and  yield  prospects  deteriorated  further.    In  the 
extreme  South,  hurricane  winds  and  rains  flattened  considerable  cane  re- 
sulting in  increased  expense  and  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  crop.  Rain 
received  during  and  since  the  storm  will  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  storm 
damage.    In  Florida,  where  the  crop  is  grown  under  controlled  water  con- 
ditions, prospects  are  for  an  excellent  crop* 

PASTURES;    On  October  1,  farm  pastures  were  supplying  only  a  limited  amount 
of  feed  over  much  of  the  country.    Supplies  of  pasture  feed  were 
below  the  very  short  supplies  of  the  past  two  years.    For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  condition  of  pastures  on  October  1  was  61  percent  of  normal,  compared 
with  66  percent  last  year  and  the  average  of  7h  percent.    The  October  1  con- 
dition was  also  below  the  low  condition  of  the  preceding  month.    The  dry 
condition  that  has  existed  in  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  States  during 
the  entire  1956  season  expanded  during  September  to  include  several  south- 
eastern and  western  States.    Pastures  were  generally  good  in  the  Eastern 
Corn  Belt,  in  most  of  New  England,  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  the  Eastern  Gulf 
Coast,  and  parts  of  the  West. 

Pasture  feed  was  extremely  short  in  an  extensive  area  covering  south- 
eastern Nebraska  and  including  most  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and 
extending  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,    This  was  surrounded  by  an  expanded 
area  where  condition  of  pasture  ranged  from  very  poor  to  severe  drought. 
This  included  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Colorado.    The  seeding  of  fall-sown  grain  has  been  delayed  in  most  of 
the  Central  and  southern  Great  Plains  States  due  to  lack  of  moisture.  Where 
grain  has  been  seeded,  poor  germination  or  lack  of  growth  will  make  pasture 
grazing  from  this  source  very  limited. 

Pastures  were  in  very  good  condition  in  an  area  extending  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  to  the  North  Atlantic  Coast,    In  the  South  Atlantic 
States  as  a  whole,  October  1  pasture  feed  was  above  average  although  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  feed  was  rather  short. 

In  the  West,  pasture  and  range  feed  was  below  average.  October 
pasture  condition  was  considerably  below  average  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  but  above  average  in  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  California.    Pastures  were  also  better  than  a  year  ago  in 
"Nevada,  Oregon,  and  California,  but  not  as  good  as  last  year  in  the  re- 
maining Western  States. 

MILK  PRODUCTION;    Production  of  milk  on  farms  during  September  totaled 
9,660  million  pounds,  2  percent  above  September  last 
year  and  about  6  percent  above  the  19U5-5U  average  for  the  month*  Season- 
ally, total  production  declined  from  August  about  as  rapidly  as  last  year, 
but  not  as  sharply  as  usual.    Production  during  September  was  at  a  rate  of 
1*91  pounds  of  milk  per  person  per  day,  about  the  same  as  last  September 
but  5  percent  below  the  10-year  average  for  the  date.    Output  of  milk  in 
the  first  9  months  of  this  year  amounted  to  99*5  billion  pounds,  a  record 
high  for  the  period  and  3  percent  more  than  the  previous  high  of  96 eU  bil- 
lion pounds  produced  in  January-September  1955* 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  crop  reporters'  herds  averaged  17.58  pounds 
on  October  1  —  nearly  6  percent  above  the  previous  high  for  the  date  set 
last  year  and  17  percent  above  the  average 0 
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Seasonally,  production  per  cow  declined  only  2  percent  from  September  1  to 
October  1  compared  with  the  average  decline  of  around  7  percent.  East 
Coast  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  areas  showed  increases  over  September  1.  Out- 
put per  cow  was  at  a.  record  high  for  October  1  in  all  regions  except  for 
the  North  Atlantic  which  closely  approached  the  record  reached  last  year. 
Compared  with  October  1  last  year,  milk  production  per  cow  ranged  from 
about  the  same  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  to  10  percent  above  in  the  South 
Atlantic.    Increases  from  last  year  in  other  regions  varied  from  2  to  9 
percent.    Output  per  milk  cow  was  sharply  above  the  October  1  average  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  with  gains  ranging  from  11  to  21  percent. 

Crop  reporters  were  milking  69.5  percent  of  the  milk  cows  in  their 
herds  on  October  1 — only  slightly  higher  than  the  year  earlier  and  average 
for  the  date.    Regionally,  crop  reporters  in  the  South  and  West  generally 
were  milking  a  larger  proportion  of  their  cows  in  herds  on  October  1  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.    Reporters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
milked  about  the  same  percentage  of  the  cows  in  their  herds  as  a  year  earlier 
while  a  lower  proportion  was  milked  elsewhere. 

Of  the  33  States  with  monthly  milk  production  estimates  available, 
September  output  equaled  or  was  a  record  high  for  the  month  in  11  States, 
but  equaled  or  was  below  average  for  the  month  in  16  others.  Wisconsin 
with  1,171  million  pounds  in  September,  was  the  leading  milk  producing  State} 
followed  by  California  with  588  millionj  Pennsylvania,  516  million;  Minnesota, 
5lh  million;  and  Ohio,  L92  million  oounds. 

MONTHLI  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS,  SELECTED  STATES, 
SEPTEMBER  1956,  WITH  COMPARISONS  1/ 


:  Sept.  : 
State: average: 

il9U5-5U:  1955 


~:~~  ~     ~t  7  "SeptT  t  _ 

August    Sept.     state: average:  ?ePJ. 

.  ;  11915-5U:  i9SJ_ 


August,  Sept. 
1956  i  1956 


N.J. 

89 

93 

Pa. 

U52 

506 

Ohio 

hhl 

1*65 

Ind. 

318 

331 

111. 

1*18 

398 

Mich. 

1*1*1 

hS2 

Wis. 

1,077 

U99 

1,107 
507 

Minn. 

Iowa 

1*69 

hh9 

Mo. 

352 

31*8 

N.Dak. 

137 

130 

S.Dak, 

108 

105 

Nebr. 

172 

167 

Kans . 

196 

175 

Va. 

173 

187 

W.Va. 

73 

73 

N,C0 

135 

11*7 

S  •  C  • 

h9 

1*8 

Million  pounds 

9h  91 

513  516 

509  h92 

337  310 

1*55  U16 

1*70  hhh 

1,321*  1,171 

639  51U 

529  1*57 

398  351 

171  128 

131  108 

200  169 

197  169 

198  198 
78  71* 

160  151 

56  53 


Ga. 

Ky. 
Tenn. 
Ala* 
Miss. 
Ark. 
Okla. 
Tex. 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Utah 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
Other 
States 

u.sT 


Million  pounds 

98 

95 

102 

98 

218 

225 

269 

239 

210 

220 

2U6 

222 

108 

103 

109 

98 

117 

120 

11*9 

130 

113 

99 

123 

108 

156 

132 

153 

137 

272 

211 

2U6 

227 

1*8 

hi 

hS 

UO 

103 

119 

131* 

120 

20 

18 

19 

17 

50 

51 

61* 

55 

11*2 

150 

16U 

lh9 

100 

96 

108 

93 

U86 

586 

636 

588 

1,309  1,1*79  _1J38_  1,527 
97l^r  9,l3l  10,791*  9,360 


1/  Monthly  data  for  other  States  not  yet  available. 

GRAIN  AND  CONCENTRATES  FED  TO  MILK  COWS:    Farmers  were  feeding  grain  and  con- 
centrates at  a  record  high  rate 
for  the  date  to  their  milking  herds  on  October  1  as  poor  pastures  In  much  of 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  country  and  generally  favorable  dairy 
product-feed  price  relationships  encouraged  liberal  feeding. 
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Crop  reporters  fed  a  record  of  5.03  pounds  of  grain  and  concentrates  per 
milk  cow  on  October  1  —  h  percent  above  last  year's  rate  of  k.82  pounds, 
and  2h  percent  above  the  19U5-5U  average  for  the  date.    Seasonally,  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  increased  6  percent  from 
August  1  to  October  1    compared  with  an  average  gain  of  8  percent  for  this 
period. 

On  October  1,  grain  and  concentrate  feeding  rates  reached  new  highs  in 
all  regions  other  than  the  North  Central  States  where  record  quantities  were 
fed  last  year  by  crop  reporters.    By  regions,  feeding  rates  were  highest 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States  at  6.3  pounds  per  milk  cow  in  herd,  and  the 
lowest  in  the  West  North  Central  at  U.3  pounds.    Averages  in  other  regions 
on  October  1  were  5.3  pounds  in  the  South  Atlantic,  5.0  pounds  in  the  East 
North  Central  and  West,  and  k»7  pounds  in  the  South  Central  States.  The 
southern  part  of  the  country  was  feeding  grain  and  concentrates  at  a  con- 
siderably higher  rate  than  the  remainder  of  the  Nation  when  compared  with  the 
October  1  average.    The  proportion  of  all  crop  reporters  feeding  some  grain 
and  concentrates  to  milk  cows  in  their  herds  averaged  78.0  percent  on 
October  1,  slightly  above  last  year  —  exceeded  only  by  the  78.2  percent 
reported  in  1953  —  and  6  percent  above  average. 

The  value  of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  averaged  $3.07 
per  hundredweight  on  September  15  —  2  percent  above  the  year  earlier,  but 
otherwise  the  lowest  value  for  the  date  since  19k9«    In  the  milk-selling 
areas,  the  value  of  grain  and  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  on  September  15 
was  $3.12  per  hundredweight  and  in  cream-selling  areas  was  ^2.7U.    The  milk- 
feed  price  ratio  on  September  15  was  the  most  favorable  for  the  month  since 
19U8  and  was  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  5  percent  above  the  long- 
time average.    The  butterf at-feed  price  ratio  equaled  that  of  September  15 
last  year,  but  was  10  percent  below  average. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION;    Farm  flocks  laid  U,i|35  million  eggs  in  September, 

a  record  high  production  for  the  month  —  h 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  20  percent  above  the  19ii5-5U  average. 
Egg  production  reached  new  highs  in  nil  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the 
South  Central  States  where  it  Idas  the  highest  since  1950.    Increases  from 
last  year  ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  9  percent  in  the 
South  Atlantic  States,    Egg  production  during  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  was  2  percent  above  the  same  period  last  year  and  the  average. 

The  September  rate  of  lay  per  layer  of  1U.5  eggs  is  a  new  high  for  the 
month  and  compares  with  llw2  eggs  a  year  earlier  and  the  average  of  12.0 
eggs.    Rate  of  lay  was  at  record  levels  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In- 
creases in  rate  from  last  year  were  U  percent  in  the  West,  3  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  South  Atlantic,  2  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States,    Rate  per  layer 
on  hand  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  was  152  eggs,  compared  with 
1U9  eggs  last  year  and  the  average  of  137  eggs. 

The  Nation's  laying  flock  averaged  305,568,000  layers  in  September  — 
2  percent  more  than  last  year.    Numbers  of  layers  were  above  last  year  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  West,  where  they  were  down  1  percent. 
Increases  from  last  year  were  6  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  3  percent  in 
the  West  North  Central,  2  percent  in  the  East  North  Central  and  South  Central 
States  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    The  increase  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  October  1  was  8  percent,  compared  with  10  percent  last  year  and  the 
average  of  12  percente 
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Potential  layers  (hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of 
laying  age)  on  farms  October  1  totaled  about  1*09  million,  compared  with 
1*08  million  last  year  and  the  average  of  1*86  million.    Increases  in 
numbers  of  potential  layers  of  5  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  2  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  and  1  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  were 
offset  by  decreases  of  3  percent  in  the  South  Central,  2  percent  in  the 
West  and  1  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  States.    Potential  layers  this 
year  consist  of  63  percent  pullets  and  37  percent  hens,  compared  with  59 
percent  pullets  and  1*1  percent  hens  a  year  ago. 

KENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  AND  EGGS  LAID 
PER  100  LAYERS  ON  FARiiS,  OCTOBER  1 

Year  ~      ~~ :~North~  TeT  North :W.~NorthT  South  ""i~South"":yc~t~r~: United 

  _: Atlantic :Central_: Central  ^Atlantic: Central :  :States 

HENS  AND  PULLETS  OF  LAYING  AGE  ON  FARMS,  OCTOBER  1 
Thousands 

191*5-51*  (Av.)      53,196     62,626     85,91*0     31,518     57,782    33,011  323, 971* 

1955  58,061     62,737     82,016     29,598     UU,686   36,705  313,803 

1956  58,265     63,351     82,931*     30,913     15,621   35,868  316,952 

POTENTIAL  LAYERS  ON  FARMS,  OCTOBER  1  1/ 
Thous  ands 

191*5-51*  (Av.)      75,161     95,1*29   11*3,196     1*1*,830     82,555   U*,l*28  185,599 

1955  75,11*3     79,060   113,608     36,776    58,551*   1*1*,  959  1*08,100 

1956  7U,150     80,1*39   lli*,85i*     38,687     56,915    UU,  107  1*09,152 

EGGS  LAID  PER  100  LkYERS  ON  FARMS,  OCTOBER  1 
Number 

191*5-51*  (Av.)         1*5.6       38.1       36TH       3U.6       31.6      1*1*.3  38.0 

1955  52.0       1*6.3        1*3.3        1*5.6       1*0.3      51.3  1*6.6 

1956  52.8  _  _  1*7.5  hk.h  _  _  1*6.9  1*1.3  _  _56.8  _  _i*7.8 

l/~Hens  and"  pullets  of  laying  age  plus  pullets  not  of  laying  age. 

CHICKENS  ON  FARMS  OCTOBER  li    The  preliminary  estimate  of  all  young  chickens 

in  farm  flocks  on  October  1  is  about  289 
million  —  1*  percent  more  than  a  year  ago,  but  21*  percent  below  average. 
All  parts  of  the  country  show  increases  ranging  from  5  percent  to  10 
percent  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  which  show  a  decrease  of  6  per- 
cent and  no  change,  respectively.    October  1  holdings  of  young  chickens 
consisted  of  58  percent  pullet  layers,  32  percent  pullets  not  of  laying 
age  and  10  percent  other  chickens.    This  compares  with  53  percent  pullet 
layers,  31*  percent  pullets  not  of  laying  age  and  13  percent  other  chickens 
a  year  ago. 

All  pullets  on  farms  October  1  are  estimated  at  259  million  —  7 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier,  but  11*  percent  below  average.    Of  the 
pullets  on  hand  about  61*  percent  were  of  laying  age,  compared  with  61 
percent  a  year  ago  and  the  average  of  1*6  percent.    These  relationships 
indicate  an  earlier  movement  of  pullets  into  the  laying  flocks  during 
recent  years.    Numbers  of  laying  pullets  were  13  percent  larger  than  a  year 
ago,  while  pullets  not  of  laying  age  were  2  percent  smaller. 

Other  young  chickens  on  farms  totaled  about  30  million — 16  percent 
less  than  a  year  ago  and  61  percent  below  average.    They  decreased  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  the  West  where  they  increased  2  percent. 
Doorcases  from  a  year  ago  varied  from  6  to  1*1*  percent, 
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Hens  one  year  old  and  older  on  October  1  totaled  150  million — 9  per- 
cent below  a  year  ago  and  18  percent  below  average.    Hen  numbers  deci^eased 
in  all  areas  of  the  country.    Decreases  ranged  from  U  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  to  15  percent  in  the  West  North  Central  States. 

COMPOSITION  OF  FARM  FLOCKS,  OCTOBER  1 


(Thousands ) 


Year 

j  North  , 
.Atlantic. 

East 
North 
Central 

:    West  : 
:    North  ; 
:  Central  . 

South  ! 
Atlantic!  < 

South  i 
Central  j 

Western  : 

United 
States 

PULLETS  OF 

LAYING  AGE 

19U5-5U 

1955 
1956 

(Av.) 

25,631 

JU, /O I 

32,158 

30,U03 
30,911 
33,68U 

3U,567 
36,251 
U3,808 

13,028 
1U,17U 
16,528 

21,690 
16,65U 
21,UU7 

1U,568 
18,8U8 
18,932 

139,887 
1U7,825 
166,557 

PULLETS  NOT 

OF  LAYING  AGE 

19U5-5U 

1955 

1956 

(Av.) 

22,065 

1  ( 9  UOtd 

15,885 

32,803 

16,323 
17,088 

57,257 
31,592 
31,920 

13,312 
7,178 
7.77U 

2U,773 
13,868 
11,29k 

11,U6 
8,25k 
8,239 

161,626 

9k,297 
92,200 

OTHER  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

19U5-5U 

1955 

1956 

(Av.) 

11,682 
6,909 
3,879 

1U,180 
6,1+1*9 
6,OU5 

21,500 
8,55U 
8,0U7 

10,27k 
U,786 

3,517 

13,175 
5,916 
5,397 

5,11*9 
2,955 
3,002 

76,262 
35,569 
29,887 

ALL  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

19U5-5U 

1955 

1956 

(Av.) 

59,379 
51,978 
51,922 

77,387 
53,683 
56,817 

113, 32U 
76,397 
83,775 

36,613 
26,138 
27,819 

59,638 
36,138 
38,138 

31,1*33 
30,057 
30,173 

377,775 
277,691 
288, 6hh 

HENS  ONE  YEAR  OLD  OR  OLDER 

19U5-5U 

1955 

1956 

(Av.) 

27,U65 
27,07U 
26,107 

32,222 
31,826 
29,667 

51,372 
U5,765 
39,126 

18,191 
15,U2U 
1U,385 

36,092 
28,032 
2U,17U 

18,  IM 
17,857 
16,936 

181,087 
165,978 
150,395 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-September  averaged  38.6  cents 
per  dozen,  compared  with  36.9  cents  in  mid-August  and  k3«8  cents  in  September 
a  year  ago. 

Farmers  received  an  average  of  17.2  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for 
chickens  (farm  chickens  and  commercial  broilers)  in  mid-September,  compared 
with  18.7  cents  in  mid-August  and  23.2  cents  in  September  last  year.  Farm 
chickens  averaged  lk.  7  cents  and  commercial  broilers  I8.3  cents,  compared 
with  18.8  cents  and  25*2  cents,  respectively,  in  mid-September  last  year. 
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Turkey  prices  on  September  1$  averaged  27.0  cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
compared  with  31 .0  cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  average  cost  of  the  farm  poultry  ration  in  mid-September  was  $3*65 
per  100  pounds,  compared  with  $3 .66  in  mid-August  and  &3.U7  in  September 
last  year.    The  September  egg-feed,  farm  chicken-feed,  and  turkey-feed 
ratios  were  all  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier. 
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 CORNWALL  _  _  _  

-  -  -  -  7J~_~J~_-Yleld~£er  acre_~_  SSSl'SSSSSS-FEP^S^^PlT^ 

State     t     Average""*""     ~  ~  ~"  7  Indicated  7  "Average"  7  "  7  Indicated"  ~  7 

 ±  _  19U5-5U  i  _         _t_  _  19£6_       19U5-5U       _  W55_  _8_  _1956   

1,000             1,000  1,000 

Bushels      Bushels  Bushels         bushels         bushels  bushels 

Maine             36.0 "         36.0  33.0                                  55?  363 

N.  H.              1*3.8           U8.0  la.O                5U0  528 

Vt,                U5.7          52.0  U9.o             2,738            3,22li  2^89 

Mass,              U8,U           50.0  U8.0              1*665             1,$0Q  1.399 

R.  I.              Ul.7          U6.0  ^5,0                30U               276  '270 

Conn.              U6.6           U2.0  ^8.0             1,912            1,638  2;o6k 

No  Y.              U2.0           1*7.5  U8.0            27,688           3U,105  33 tk)8 

N.  J,            U8.7          27.0  58.0            9,11*4           5,U5U  n'368 

Pa.  U6.0  U6.0  _  _  ^J)  61,501  £lA36U  _  ^ft  622  

Ohio            F272  5f,5  -    "fCo        185,752  2?of9Ff  212:860 

Ind.               51.2           56.0  60.0          23U,929         276,136  286,980 

111.              52.6         56.0  66.o         U67,58ji        523,992  586  6?u 

Mich.             Uo.O          U6,5  51.0           6&,$2h          93,186  101  \L 

Wis._  tmi  k?J_  50,0  _  _           _  _  m  126,8147   137A000_  _i6cClt86- 

itLnnT  "        "  U3T8~       ~U9.0  "  "56.0 "  '  "  238, 75U  "     ~28U,935~  "315,896 

Iowa               50.2           U8.5  U7,0          539,996         522,200  500,973 

Mo.               3U.5          39*0  U7.0          11*1,798         165,201*  195,097 

N,  Dak.           20.7           22.5  2U.0            2l*,662           31,1*10  31,821* 

S.  Dak.           27.1*           21.0  28.0          106,860           87,318  105,952 

Nebr.              30,2           18,0  18.0          220,863         107,U2lt  111,726 

Kan^  _  2l*.U_  _  _  _21,0        _22.0  6l,628   3l*jl0l*_  _  J5j02it  

Del."           "  UoT2~       "*36.0  "  "$6,0 "           6,091  "        ~6,120~  8,568 

Md,                1*1*.  2           1*0.5  55.0            20,922           21,020  26.235 

Va.                37.2          38,0  itf.O           37,575          32,870  38,208 

W.  Va.            1*0.0          39.0  Itf.o             9,889            7,293  7,990 

N.  C,              28,6           3**.0  la.O            62,535           70,1*82  80,729 

S.  C,              18,2           28.0  20.0            2l*,567           29,3U*  19,700 

Qa.                1^.2           2U.0  2U.0            U6,9l2           67,080  65.06U 

Fla.          _     j 3 »8  20.0  21.JD               8,369   11JL8U0_  j^lflCL  „  _ 

83,520 
57,1*92 
56,180 
37,125 
16,900 
15,325 
U,U52 
25,5-28  , 

2,736 
3,776 
l»l*7l* 
16,852 
918 
l,26o 
2,000 
126 
2,920 
1,820 
1  )|j)|7?  

U._S.  37 Al_  U0.6  U3.U        3,08U,389  _  _3^2UlJ_$36_i3JL?69.i10£  
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Ky. 

3U.8 

1*1.0 

1*5.0 

76,01*9 

79,253 

Tenn. 

28.0 

35.0 

32.5 

58,11*9 

61,285 

Ala« 

17,1* 

30,0 

25.0 

UU,008 

68,010 

Miss. 

19,3 

30.0 

25.0 

38,998 

1*8,1*20 

Ark. 

19.1* 

29.5 

26,0 

22,U88 

19,558 

La. 

18,0 

29.0 

25.0 

ll*,3i*8 

18,531 

Okla, 

17.8 

2U.0 

il*.o 

17,821* 

8,112 

Texas 

17.6 

2l*,0 

_  JU.JS  _  _. 

1*1*,209 

1*8^288 

Mont. 

15.2 

21.5 

16.0 

2,586 

3,999 
3,U10 

Idaho 

52.0 

62.0 

61*.  0 

1,633 

Wyo. 

18.2 

2U.5 

22,0 

1,009 
13,328 

1,7U0 

Colo. 

25.5 

33.5 

hk.O 

16,650 

N.  Mex. 

15.5 

21.0 

18.0 

1,272 

1,092 

Ariz. 

13.6 

25.0 

28.0 

1*36 

1,250 

Utah 

1*0.6 

1*6.0 

50.0 

1,290 

1,81*0 

Nev. 

35.3 

1*0.0 

1*2.0 

91 

120 

Wash. 

58.2 

7l*.0 

73.0 

1,281 

2,812 

Oreg. 

1*3.2 

61,0 

65.0 

1,157 

2,562 

Calif. 

39.3 

66.0 

-  -62.  Q  _  _ 

3,219 

16^170 
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ALL  WHEAT 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

Averase 

':       1955  ': 

Pt*p1  1  ml  tip  tv 

:  1955 
1,000 

' Prelimi  nar v 

igli5>5i4. 

1956 

:  19^5 -5^ 

1,000 

:  1956 
1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

N.Y. 

27. 3 

32.5 

10  6l3 

Xvi vXj 

10,075 
1  556 

8  9h0 

N.J. 

24.4 

30.  5 

PR  5 

1  799 
19.832 

1  il2I3 
X,  tl^> 

V-> .  903 

Pa. 

22.9 

26.0 

27.0 

15 .964 

Ohio 

24.6 

2Q  0 

26  0 

SP  Pli3 

43,384 

39.286 

Ind. 

23.0 

2Q.0 

35,555 
36  561 

34  394 

35,220 

111. 

22.0 

33.0 

36.5 

52,008 
P7  066 

58,108 

Mich . 

26.6 

PQ  5 

^p  i 

30,474 

W  *L  O  • 

24  4 

C*T  •  *T 

PR  3 

2ii  ? 

p  1 6I1 

1    hi  Q 

1  350 

Minn. 

17.0 

19.2 

22.2 

18,579 

12,10O 

it 

xo,pyy 

Iowa 

jl.4 

li  nlii 
P7  Cflf, 

P  PP9 
k9. 320 

Mo . 

19.8 

•31  n 

30  0 

iiA  081 
IIP  QliP 

XXC  ,  y^rC 

V*  •  UO.JX  . 

TO 

XC  t  u 

122,990 

117  nOO 

XX  f  j  UUv 

17.986 

x| j 7UU 

ll.fi 

11  4 

XX  •  *T 

8.8 

kp  pAA 

P7  U6l 
(  ,  HUX 

20.3 

<—\J  «  X 

Pli-  Q 

18. 

80  Pli 
202,873 

78  255 

60  211 

is  .8 

IS  0 

1^  ^ 

128  385 

144,600 

Del. 

19.  4 

27.5 

29.0 

1,099 

908 

957 

Mu. 

c;  AoA 
5,oc0 

7  676 

1l  7I1I1 
4,  f44 

u,ppu 

Va. 

10.  5 

P6  O 

6,630 

7  236 

W.  Va. 

19.8 

P3  0 

1  333 

851 

888 

N.f. 

X.  .  V  . 

17  Q 

PI  s 

7  op8 

6  858 

9,027 

D  .  \j  « 

16  li 

XL)  •  •+ 

18  5 

P  fllP 
C  ^  VJXiC 

X  f\J\J\J 

Oct  • 

1  R  it 
X?  •  *t 

~\f\  C\ 
ID  .  V 

pi  n 

P  1 78 

P  9)i7 

Ky. 

17.4 

20.0 

2t)»i> 

4,049 

4,020 

3,4xf 

P,PJ0 

Term. 

1?  .0 

if  .0 

PI  < 

)i    1  CO 

4,lpc 

4,  Jtt 

Al » 

17  7 

ion 

23  0 

PR7 

1,007 

1  610 

MiRR 
1*1  A  DOi 

PP  P 

PP  O 

30.0 

3Q1 

286 

Ark. 

16.4 

Xw  •  ~ 

1Q.  5 

27.0 

66l 

WWX 

l,4o4 

2.295 

13  u 

8  0 

16.0 

77  87P 

pli  160 

j XUv 

ill  oof, 

64,272 

1  CAttD 

1 0  8 

0  5 

12  ? 

xc 

SO  7PP 

28. 275 

Mont . 

lb.  2 

23.0 

XlJ.O 

On   rj  nA 
00,790 

109,350 

30, 165 

74, 749 

Idaho 

27.0 

31.9 

J2.p 

38,985 

30,  ?00 

Wyo. 

lo.  2 

10.0 

17  1 

0,vJ09 

5,200 

p,102 

Colo. 

17.3 

13.2 

in  7 

42, 9°4 

17,257 

If ,119 
l,09i> 

N.Mex. 

0.4 

O.O 

0  An£ 

1,770 

pli  7 

PQ  f) 
Cy »  v 

29.0 

1  Pi  8 

6,475 

1  682 
7,163 

Utah 

20.9 

18.6 

20.3 

8,021 
492 

Nev. 

27.6 

27.7 

31.U 

249 

439 

Wash. 

27.1 

27.9 

30.3 

72,626 

55,832 

59,963 

Or  eg. 

26.0 

26.6 

31.ii 

26,804 

21,899 

25,828 

Calif. 

18.8 

21.0 

21.0 

11,319 

8,883 

8,442 

U.S. 

17.1 

19.8 

19.3 

1,148,289 

936,761 

975,517 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Repr  ting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

SPRING  WHEAT  OTHER  THAN  DURUM 


Yield  per  acre  : 

Production 

: Preliminary 

State 

Average 

• 

1955 

Average 

1,000 

1945-54 

1056 

l£i+5.54 
1,000 

:  19£6 
1,000 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Wlo  • 

24  6 

24,0 

25.0 

1  420 

16,469 

744 

750 

Minn. 

l6  Q 

•LV  •  y 

19.0 

22.5 

10.925 

u>w  j  y^y 

14.872 

Town. 

JL  WIT  Cfc 

18.6 

26.0 

17.5 

256 

260 

210 

N.Dak. 

12.6 

16.0 

16.0 

95 .495 

99.712 
21,063 

96.752 

11.4 

10.5 

8.0 

34.521 

12,496 

liCUi  * 

13.8 

11.5 

10.0 

884 

230 

160 

nuuv  • 

14.2 

21.0 

14.5 

50.730 
18,870 

48,930 

38,8l6 

Tdaho 

jl  men  w 

31.4 

37.5 

38.O 

19,575 
1,134 

20,444 

16.8 

18.0 

13.5 

1.431 

770 

iff  ft 

17  0 
x  1  •  yJ 

ion 

1,020 

855 

N.Mex. 

14.0 

18.0 

13.0 

271 

270 

195 

Utah 

32.0 

30,5 

31.0 

2,670 

2,470 

2,573 

Nev. 

28.0 

29.0 

32.0 

366 

174 

352 

Wash.  © 

22.6 

22.0 

29.0 

12,732 

3,762 

19,198 

Oreg. 

24.4 

27.0 

31.0 

5^251 

3,375 
"  "  213,64?  " 

6jOl4 
\  Z  Z2l4J_45_7l 

U.S. 

 lS.S 

~  "17. IT  ~ 

1J.0 

DURUM  WHEAT 


State 


Average 
1945-54 


Y ie ldjper _acre  _  _  Production_ 

~:  7rvrc""  "  TPreliminaryT  "Average  7  *  "incc 
_:_  _  1j3f>J_  _L_  J.956  _  L  _1945_-54_  L  _  Jg^. 

"l,000 
bushels 


: Preliminary 
:  1956 


Minn. 
N.Dak. 
S.Dak. 
Mont. 


Bushels 
13.8 
12.0 
11.4 

1/  13.5 


Bushels 

15.5 
13.5 
10.5 
21.0 


Bushels 
19.0 
16.0 
8.0 
16.5 


1,000 
bushels 


646 
27,495 
2,803 


403 
13,230 
746 
5,691 


u.s._  _  j.1.9  l"t.]|  III  J-l'l  ~  Z  Z  3P2®I  Z  _  120,070 

1/  195?  only,  "included  with"*" other  spring*5"  wheat  prior  to  195*?.  ~~ 

WHEAT:    Production  by  classes,  for  the  United  States 


1,000 
bushels 

931 
20,81+8 
1,264 
16,071 

_  MAC 


Year 


_Winter  _    _Sp_ring  _ 

Bard  red  .'  Soft  red  '.  Hard  red     Durum  1/ 


Total 


1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Average  1945-54 

1955 
1956  2/ 

559,330 
418,603 
436,298 

193,478 
168,400 
177,342 

205,784 
187,112 
169,463 

31,512 
20,081 
39,122 

158,186 
142,565 
153,292 

1,148,289 
936,761 
975,517 

1/  Includes  durum  wheat  in  States  for  which  estimates  are  not  shown  separately. 
2/  Indicated  1956. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  Ai4S,  USDA 


 SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 

Yield  £or  acrej 


State 


Average 
191*5-51* 


1955  ; 

Bushels 

16.0 
19.0 

20.0 

21.5 
22.5 
22.0 
12.5 
"  1915"  " 
19.5 
17.5 
i5.o 
11.5 
io,5 

10oO_ 

"  2oTo~  " 

20.0 
20.0 

15.5 
ili.5 

12.0 
22.0 

"  i87o~  " 

18,0 
23.0 
19.0 
18.0 
22.0 
11.5 
13.0 


Indicated 
1956 


Average 
191*5-51* 


Production 

!  1955  : 


Indicated 
_1956 
1,000 
bushels 

85 
1,000 
529 

32,525' 
51*,  300 

135,632 
3,870 
1,302 
"  "55, "775  ' 

1*5,100 
1,796 
3,003 
1,850 
3,180 
"  "  3,To5  " 
U,653 
5,211i 
8,316 
2,950 
812 
860 

*  "  2,6*65  " 
h,  860 
2,090 

io,5H* 
26,866 
2,11*2 
201* 
225 


N.  Y. 
N.  J. 
Pa. 

Ohio"  " 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis  ._ 
MinnT  " 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.  Dak. 

S.  Dnk. 

Nebr. 

Kane. 

Del."  " 

Md. 

Va. 

N.  C. 

S.  C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

KyT  "  ~ 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Misc. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 


Bushel; 

16.0 
19.1 
16.9 

~  20T8~ 
21  „6 
22.6 
19.0 
H*.0 

"  1776"" 
21.8 
17.6 
12.2 
15.0 
21.1 
11.7 
l57o" 
16.3 
16.6 
15.2 

io.U 

9.8 
l/17ofl 

1770" 
17.5 
17.7 
15.0 
16.8 
I5.li 
10.1 
1/13.5 


Bushelc 
17.0 
25.0 
23.0 

'  2570"" 
25.0 
28.5 
21.5 
15^5 

"  21.0" 
20.5 
22,0 
13.5 
13.0 
10.0 
10.0 

"  "537o" 
23.0 
22.0 
21,0 
12,5 
12.5 
20.0 

"  2075" 

18.0 
22.0 
11*.  0 
19.0 
18.0 
6.0 
25.0 


1,000 

bushels 

96 
386 
1*00 

"  ~20,'8oB 
31*,  809 
83,096 
1,897 
558 
18,961 
37,202 
20,616 
273 
971 
1,297 
3,859 
9lC 
1,235 
2,250 
l*,0l*9 
710 
21*2 
1/206 

1,905 
2,737 
1,128 
3,907 
8,226 
618 
351* 
5 


I,  000 
bushels 

80 
681* 
1*1*0 
"29,221* 
1*3,838 
98,325 
3,036 
975 
"1*3,93H  " 
1*3,582 
33,950 
1,200 
2,791* 
1,890 
3,350 
"  2,100 
3,100 
1*,020 
5,068 
2,71*0 
681* 
792 

"  2,1*12  " 
1*,500 
2,162 

II,  891* 
21, 906 

1,936 
1*60 
26 


U.  S. 


20.0 


19.9 


22.1* 


253,653  371,106 


1*70,061^ 


1/  Short-time  average. 


RICE 


1   _  Yield  £cr  acre_" 

ivnr.100       •  ♦  TnrH 


Producti  on_ 
"Average"  :  ,Qt^ 
191*5-51*    :  1955 


State  [Average 


1955 


Indicated 


191*5-51*    :    AJW      :  1956 


Indicated 
1956 
1,000 
bags  1/ 

135 
1,260 
11,339 
11,31*1* 
10,81*1 
1Qj2_26_ 


Mo. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Texas 
Calif. 
U.  S.  " 


Pounds 

2/2,521 
2/2,558 
2,182 
1,908 
2,263 
3^056 
"27251*" 


T/"Bage  of  100  pounds/ 
2/  Short- time  average. 


Pounds 
2,600 
2,850 
2,925 
2,500 
3,100 

2.931" 


Pounds 
3,000 
2,800 
2,900 
2,1*50 
2,625 
J,  600 

"  2,7322 


I,  000 
bags  1/ 

2/73 
27869 
9,272 

II,  639 
11,837 

9,U*2 
'1*2,755  " 


1,000 
bags  1/ 
11*0 
1,1*02 
12,691* 
13, 150 
11*,  880 
_11,186 
55,532  " 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  U3DA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  OCTOBER  1 


"  Corn~f  or  "grain"  ( old  crojpj  " 


Average 
1945-54 


J,Theat_ 
1955 


1956 


1,000 
bushels 

3 
6 
6 
28 
2 

39 
972 
823 
5,864 
"13,581 
17,275 
35,872 
7,522 
8,654 
"27,242 

85,755 
16,208 

1,305 
15,779 
35,149 
7,851 
"  "  29J+ 
1,072 
2,939 
1,192 
5,068 
2,008 

2,747 
218 

~  5,915" 
4,382 
2,574 
1,714 

1,073 
4o6 
908 
1,622 
22 
75 
13 
622 

87 
48 


19 
40 

y 

31^99^ 


1,000 
bushels 

1 

2 

2 

21 

1 

25 

961 

750 

9^360 

~  18,303" 

19,418 

32,948 

7,259 
lli500 

~  33,5^2" 
98,237 
4,795 
826 
20,563 
33,914 

Jill2 
^55" 
1,664 
1,849 
1,088 
2,455 
554 
919 
176 
-  "47594" 
1,355 
827 
1,064 
231 
46o 

97 
304 

3" 

43 
3 

207 
12 
67 
3 

"76 

55 

__!/ 


!ss  than  500  bushels. 


1,000 
bushels 

1 
3 
4 
18 
2 
22 
1,582 
155 
5_j05o 
'  lo,  £96" 
10,748 
20,310 
7,741 
5^094 
18,060 
114, 818 
6,145 
1,275 
13,551 
18,145 
1,995 
233" 
753 
1,414 
644 
4,325 
2,470 
3,750 
144 
■  T,oocr 

4,067 
4,662 

3,289 
1,323 
794 
358 
1,383 

65 
45 

216 
30 

100 
2 

116 
55 

y 

;  loo]  55  9" 

-  37  - 


1,000 

bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


5,778 
874 

9,921 
20,714* 
10,056 

7,922 
18,736 

1,828 
12,817 

1,3^9 

7,747 
91,600 

30,259 
41,538 
84,469 
7  22l 
1,355 
3,392 
903 
3,336 
834 
794 

~  1,145 
1,212 
78 

135 

242 

17,427 
11,195 
"55,94^ 
14,981 
3,475 
22,240 
865 
126 
4,650 
372 
14,775 
7,968 

3,319 
5i§[,5cfj 


5,340 
591 
_  _62.545 
16,052" 
8,942 
12,482 
15,102 
1,022 

"  "7,555" 
841 

10,097 
82,448 

19,497 
43,823 
43^651 
109" 
854 
2,254 
553 
3,155 
928 
560 

"  "17487" 
1,093 
181 
114 

337 

4,832 
2^865 
"  77,638" 

13,358 
2,080 

10,182 

673 
304 

3,367 
162 

15,633 
7,446 
JL6h2 


4,381 
598 
6^043. 
'  ll,600 
7,044 
9,878 
13,104 
999 

' "10,457* 
444 

7,398 
87,024 
12,950 
34,922 
41,934 
*  "  96- 
682 

2,533 
648 

4,514 
1,235 
652 

"  -3p06" 

951 
242 
180 
344 

10,926 
4,807 
"^7,2"74" 
13,253 
2,426 
9,758 
219 
336 
3,868 

395 
16, 190 
8,523 
2,955_ 

;  402^759. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  OCTOBER  1  -  CONTINUED 


State 


Average 
19^5-54 


Oats] 
1955 


1956 


Soybeans"  (old  crop  J 


:    Average  : 

1955 

:    1945-54  : 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 





8 

■  i  i 

9 

3 

25 

Ik 

k21~ 

229 

1+65 

540 

091 

24 

y 

Ik 

10 

199 

"^21 

500 

1,128 

225 

53 

k 

30 

19 

122 

5 

kl 

10 

"IT  "  " 

 B" 

20 

39 

26 

Ik 

mmm 

52 

15 

12 

15 

2 

2 

1/ 

 -ft-- 

18 

14 

5 

3 

ll» 

10 

38 

55 

4 

6 

3 

2 

1956 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa._ 

Ohio" 

Ind. 

111. 

Mi  eh. 

Wis._ 

MinnT 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del." 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

KyT 
Term. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 
Mont7 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Max . 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif. 
U.S." 


1,000 
bushels 

2,738 
134 
786 
126 
92 

23,604 
1,051 
23^096 
"  36,630" 
36,518 
102,711 
^5,956 
119x158 
~  "l6"3,0o"3" 
170,750 
28,083 
55,651 
87,057 
48,928 
18,221 
 1*1" 

1,123 
2,710 
1,243 
5,79^ 
7,131 
5,^91 
_188 
"  "1,202" 
2,884 
1,530 
3,384 
3,828 
1,057 
10,451 
16^982 
10,oB2' 
6,010 
4,088 
^,729 
336 
249 
1,646 
225 
4,489 
6,116 

1i19_3 


1/  Less  than  500  bushels 


1,000 
bushels 
2,062 

31 
402 

66 
61 

25,579 
1,076 
28^576 
~  S9,765" 
47,889 
127,73** 
50,062 
J.25^024 

170,235" 
193,508 

37,755 
55,287 
90,837 
^3,786 
22£kk 
2E2' 
1,950 

3,884 

1,155 
8,804 
7,692 
6,108 
422 
"  "17827" 
3,627 
2,431 
6,616 
9,274 
1,964 
8,737 
15^69 
"  Io~fiW 

7,275 
3,520 
3,024 
158 
258 

1,17^ 
144 
4,802 
5,682 
l/)l4 
ipL90lB92" 


1,000 
bushels 
2,677 
3$ 
ill* 
58 
63 

22,994 
1,008 
27,879 

"  35745<r 

37,467 
95,122 
35,447 
118,792 
-133I9I5- 
111,330 
32,177 
52,161 
51,703 
18,762 
16,993 
2Ti0" 
1,702 
3,004 
1,132 
11,472 
10,198 
7,438 
324 

"-r,nr 
3,795 

3,267 
6,598 
6,163 
2,024 
7,754 
13,639 
""8i530" 
5,129 
3,380 
2,381 
164 
308 
1,148 
232 
4,803 
6,317 
1.632 


1,000 
bushels 


4 
3 

11 
•292" 
219 
492 

i/ 
10 

'22CT 

349 

102 

12 

28 

u 

17 
'  10" 
16 

20 

"25 

27 
7 

■Mr 

9 
22 
24 

44 

I 


2,365 
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CROP  PRODUCTION.  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


GRAIN  STOCKS  ON  FARMS  ON  OCTOBER  1  -  CONTINUED 


State 


Maine 

N.  Y. 

N.  J. 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis._  _ 

Minn0 

Iowa 

Mo, 

N.  Dak. 

S.  Dakc 

Nebr. 

Kans.  _ 

Del. 

Md. 

Vn. 

W.  Va. 

N,  Ce 

s.  c. 

Gaj  _  _ 
Ky.  " 

Term. 
Mies. 
Ark0 
Okla. 

Tex.  

Mont . 
Idrho 

Wy0o 

Colo. 
N.  Mex. 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev, 
Wash . 
Oreg. 
Calif. 


Average 

"  1,000  " 
bushels 
90 
2,055 
351* 
_3,8)*8_ 
577 
386 
1*51* 
2,820 
.  _Uxl69_ 
18,690 
1*69 
1,319 
37,051* 
17,267 
5,359 
3_l20l*_ 
209 
1,122 
1,868 
21*3 
663 
209 

 75_ 

785 
580 
1/56 
99 
958 
1,181 

7,601 
3,161 

10,181* 
1*01 
l,Ul6 
U,l*57 
583 
2,1*1*3 
1*,570 

13,277 


Barley_ 

1955  ~ 

bushels 

19 
1,809 
1*23 

_6^^36_ 
2,920 
1,1*92 
2,285 
2,115 

-.1*761. 

23,606 
502 
7,012 

65,358 
8,61*6 
2,961* 

262 
1,758 
2,932 
300 
859 
281* 
_  _  65_ 
1,531 
61*6 
396 
501* 
1,605 
_995_ 
38,ti50 
10,771 
3,231* 
6,1*7.9 
1*16 

2,1*82 
1*,1*37 
1*10 

7,56a 

8,228 
30,327 


1956 
17oc"o~ 

bushels 
26 
1,61*0 
1*18 
_6,7l*5 

2,1*0"2' 
1,21*2 
1,881* 
1,968 
Ja73J 

20,61*1* 
333 
5,906 
56,566 
5,851 
1,797 
_5*5i_6 
277 
1,991* 
2,807 
377 
1,375 
1*99 
_12_0 
1,791' 
817 
555 
1*70 
1,892 
992 
"  26,"602 ' 
10,278 
2,800 
i*,8l2 
277 
2,076 
1*,076 
566 
6,888 
8,922 
30,731 


Average 
191*5-51* 

bushels 

133 
91 
205 
250  " 
1*08 
335 

5io 

-  68^  _ 
851*  ~ 
83 
221 
1,732 
2,230 
1,178 
_  261 
92 
120 
159 
23 
139 
52 

.  _  _35  _ 
156 

100 


Rye 


1955 

T,0"C<3  ~ 
bushels 

126 
101* 
261 
"  ~3W 
9$S 
918 
300 
__lt3i*_ 
1,208 
221* 
1*60 
7,769 
3,189 
1,091 
_  _393_ 
128 
192 
139 

211 
3.07 
_  _  76_ 
100 
99 


1956 

"r/docn 

bushels 

135 
113 
1*19 
21*2" 
788 
655 
1*1*2 
302 
705' 
101* 
386 
2,928 
1,166 
870 
J- 70 
165" 
203 
169 

231 

91* 
_  96 

253 
ill* 


260 

291* 

396 

136 

87 

129 

131 

2"B9 

61* 

31* 

1*8 

1*8 

51 

59 

109 

186 

126 

81* 

23 

38 

26 

52 

~hk 

"51* 

136 

279 

235 

230 

203 

319 

71* 

62 

105 

363 

20,367 

12,519 

u.  s. 


171,331*    260,039  226,669 


1/  Short-time  average, 
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CROP  PRODUCTION ,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

SORGHUM  GRAIN 


IJLcla  ^fcrl  aCXc 

rJ.  UUUt  t>  XL)  11 

State 

Average 

:      1955  : 

Indicated  .' 

Average 

:  1955 

X ,  UUU 

!  Indicated 

1945-54 

1956  ; 

1945-54 

X,  UUU 

;  1956 
1,000 

DUoIleXo 

uUbIIcXs 

Vi'.  1  a  Vi  q1  a 
DUoQcJ.8 

Ind. 

29.9 

33.0 

35.0 

45 

66 

70 

Iowa 

1/  23.0 

35.0 

4o.o 

34 

210 

800 

Mo. 

18.6 

25.0 

26.0 

667 

2,325 
976 

4,056 

S.Dak. 

14.1 

15.5 

18.0 

479 

1,620 
10,054 

Nebr. 

20,3 

11.0 

11,0 

3,556 

7,920 

Kans. 

17.6 

11.5 

8.5 

30,323 

< ...  — 

615 

33,246 
2,492 

23,341 

N.C. 

26.2 

28.0 

28.  0 

2,240 

S.C. 

17.2 

20*0 

16,0 

87 

320 

224 

Ga. 

1/  16.5 

22.0 

19.0 

1/  202 

880 

912 

Tennc 

1/  21.2 

25.0 

24.0 

1/  166 

475 

480 

Ala. 

16.9 

19.0 

18.0 

445 

874 

558 

Miss. 

1/  16.2 

19.0 

I80O 

ll  68 

380 

270 

Ark. 

16.7 

23.0 

21.0 

258 

1,564 

1,365 

La. 

19.3 

25c0 

22.5 

46 

250 

158 

Okla. 

13.4 

13.0 

7.0 

9.164 

14,404 

6  517 

Texas 

19.4 

23.5 

18,5 

82,103 

148,309 

93,480 

Colo. 

13.0 

7.5 

4.0 

2,816 

3,°U9 

4,950 

2,112 

2,300 

JN.Mex. 

ISO 

0.5 

6,783 

Ariz. 

42.3 

51.0 

45.0 

2,498 

4,950 

_ .  iift  _ 

Calif. 

42.1 

54,0 

56.0 

4,336 

 9,126 

U.S. 

18,6 

18,8 

14.5 

141,334 

241,100 

165,031 

1/  Short -time  average. 


SORGHUM  GRAIN:    Stocks  on  Farms  on  October  1  (old  crop) 


State 

Average 

1947-54  ; 

1955  : 

1956 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Nebr, 
Kans, 
Okla. 
Texas 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Other 
States 

178 
1,658 

577 
2,004 

262 

162 

196 

510 
2,845 

322 
2,034 

104 

232 

256 

436 
1,496 

576 
2,225 

173 

166 

455 

U.S. 

5,037 

6,303 

5,527 

-  bo  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


FLAXSEED t  Stocks  on  Farms  on  October  1 
i—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  _  —  _  _  _  _  —  —  — 


State 

I9u7-5a 
1,000 

bushels 

• 

1955 

1,000 
bushels 

• 

1  1956 

1,000 

busnels 

Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Other  States 

U,98U 
10,181 
2,558 

?06 

2,883 
14,747 

2,31-J 
675 

5,662 
21,181 

870 

United  States 

18,628 

20,618 

30,341 

FLAXSEED 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

Average 
19U5-54 

Td^t  'Preliminary* 
:      19>i>      s       lo56  : 

:                 :  : 

Average 

I9ii5-5u 

-,0(^  sPrelimina 
:      1955    :  1956 

■  • 

Bushels 

Bushels  Bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000  1,000 

bushels  bushels 

Wis. 
Minn* 
Iowa 
No  Dak. 
S.  Dak. 
Kansn 
Texas 
Mont . 
Ariz. 
Calif . 

12c7 

10ol 

12-9 
7,9 
808 
6.2 
608 
7,0 
1/25.3 

2Uo8 

12*5 
9»5 
15  oO 

7o7 
7»7 
8.0 
3,0 
8o5 
26.0 
29.0 

11*5 
10,5 
8,5 
8,8 
8,5 
7.0 
5.0 
6.0 

26o0 
2U90 

1U5 
12,377 
846 
14,780 
5,233 
315 
911 
650 
382 
2,164 

62  69 
8.008  10,888 
'225  212 
24,578  32,586 
5,783  6,256 
16  Hi 
96  95 
672  648 
78  52 
1,7U0  1,128 

ry 


U.  S.  9.1  8,3  9*1  37,959       41,258  5l,9u8 


1/  Short-time  average. 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,USDA 


ALL  HAY  :  PASTURE 


Yield 

per  ac 

re 

%  Production 

i    Condition  October  1 

State 

s  Prelim- 

1 

1  Prelim 

• 

Average 

191*5-51*  ; 

8  19536 

.Average. 
>U5-5U* 

• 

inary 

Average . 

*.19U5-51*3 

t  ne'e!  . 
1955  I 

• 

1,000 

IjOCO 

1 , 000 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

i OI1S 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

cent 

cent 

cent 

Maine 

1.06 

1.27 

1.13 

7u'3 

712 

623 

7u 

6U 

81 

N.H. 

1.26 

1.1*2 

1*17 

392 

276 

77 

87 

81* 

Vt. 

l.u3 

1*53 

1,1*6 

1,^10 
5lU 

1,197 

1,133 

hoi 

79 

89 

78 

Mass, 

1.59 

1.76 

1,56 

U51* 

75 

92 

73 

R.I. 

lo6? 

1.81 

1,85 

1*6 

38 

37 

76 

92 

62 

Conn, 

1,70 

l08l 

1.76 

1*32 

39U 

381 

77 

91 

71; 

N„Y, 

1=6$ 

I069 

1.72 

5,7l*7 

5,196 

5,369 

76 

81 

83 
83 

N,J, 

1.35 

lo92 

2.21 

1*56 

U6U 

5U9 

75 

79 

Fa. 

1.52 

1*1*5 

ls6i| 

3,U83 

3,306 

3,811 

71* 

80 

88 

Ohio 

loH9 

1.71 

~  "37731" 

~  IT,TUo 

1*7107" 

75" 

-  m~  ~ 

Inda 

1.1*5 

1*72 

1.62 

2,573 
U,251i 

2,772 

2,605 

78 

70 

ik 

111. 

lc60 

1.98 

lo91 

u,690 

1+5699 

78 

6k 

72 

Mich. 

l.liU 

1,53 

1.67 

3,536 

3,367 

3,681 

77 

66 

81 

Wis , 

1.78 

2,13 

2.07 

7,197 

8,U01 

8.036 

77 

57 

81 

Minn"*  * 

'  1^9 

T,o2~ 

"  "1798" 

"  "672H3" 

"  7,100 

"7,"691" 

76*" 

-  "yj  - 

Iowa 

1,67 

lo7U 

1,61 

5,925 
4,190 

6,958 
U,339 
U,  1*15 

5,568 

80 

51 

62 

Mo. 

1.19 

1*1*!* 

1,26 

3,782 
h,  1*13 

70 

58 

k3 

N.Dak. 

.95 

lbl6 

loll 

3,320 
3,750 

71* 

71 

71 

S.Dak. 

.31 

.75 

<8u 

3,993 
5,112 

1*,7W* 

77 

52 

58 

Nebr. 

1,10 

=96 

=  9u 

5,268 

5,3lU 

79 

1*6 

36 

Kans » 

l*k8 

1,36_ 

1*07 

3  053 
^  98" 

3,1*35 

2,680 
"Si" 

71 

hh 
~  ~8o  " 

23 

Del. 

'  TcTI5  

T.H3"" 

~  "1^7 

 QZ 

~  B"5"  " 

Md. 

icU5 

lc53 

1.61* 

6U0 

687 

737 

80 

88 

85 

Va. 

1*18 

1,31 

1*23 

1,627 

1,812 
986 

l,  717 
988 

77 

81 

81 

W»Va* 

1.26 

lo33 

1 .37 

99U 

76 

68 

90 

N.C, 

1.01 

1.10 

1.10 

1,262 
1±99 

1,267 

1,257 

76 

$1 

71 

s « C  c 

.81* 

.97 

s88 

626 

528 

72 

77 

61 

Ga. 

062 

,79 

.82 

710 

7U8 

781; 

72 

7h 

72 

Fla. 

,78 

1,33 

1,U2 

86 

156 

185 

78 

82 

79 

KyT  "  "  ' 

T.H3~ 

"  'ITU? 

"  "2726*3~ 

1  896 

"  2,H?2 

"271*87" 

7lf 

70  ~ 

"  52"  " 

Tenn„ 

1,12 

1.20 

1.18 

l,9l*9 

1,955 

70 

62 

61* 

Ala, 

,80 

o  99 

.92 

671 

879 

82I4 

71 

65 

68 

Kiss, 

l.il* 

1*27 

1.13 

90)4 

1,038 

876 

71 

76 

59 

Ark. 

1.06 

1.18 

1.03 

1,236 

1,150 

1,033 

6U 

71 

51 

La. 

1.22 

1.36 

1618 

iil5 

598 

1*78 

90 

56 

Okla. 

lo21 

ld7 

096 

1-775 

2,068 

1,598 
1,51*1 

66 

66 

22 

Texas  _ 

1.01 

1.09 

,77 

1,660 

2,261 

62 

66 

22 

Mont , 

'  l.XLT 

1.27"" 

"  in.? 

"  "276Hl" 

"  3,o5H 

""27719" 

So" 

"~8l  ' 

~  c"6"  ~ 

Idaho 

2.26 

2.U7 

2.50 

2,U6o 

2,971 

3,187 

35 

87 

86 

Wyo , 

1.12 

1,26 

1,28 

1,22U 
2,21;$ 

1,1*12 

1,1*82 

78 

78 

66 

ColOc 

1.58 

1.70 

1.61* 

2,322 

2,202 

71* 

6k 

U6 

NcMex. 

2.12 

2.37 

2.22 

UU2 

5u8 

531 

66 

77 

1  f 

37 

Ariz* 

2.5U 

2.75 

2,78 

659 

780 

773 

80 

80 

71 

Utah 

2,09 

2.22 

2.21 

l,17i* 
609 

1,267 

1,277 
718 

78 

79 

67 

Nev. 

1,56 

1.60 

1„00 

u95 

83 

76 

88 

Wash. 

1.90 

lo97  • 

1.9U 

i,5Ul 

1,606 

1,691 

77 

80 

73 

Oreg, 

1.7U 

1,71 

1.87 

1,799 
5,952 
103^658 

1;?68 

2, 000 

76 

77 

80 

Calif. 

3;  13 

3  ,37 

3c2? 

6,652 

6;  828 

75 

73 

79 

U.S. 

1  1.39 

1.1*9" 

"  "1^6 

112,782 

"  -63  " 

"  61"  - 

CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Repo?  ,±ng  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

ALFALFA  AND  ALFALFA  MIXTURES  FOR  HAY 


Yield  p_er  acre_ 


State 


Average 
1945-54 


1955 


Preliminary 
1956 


Average 
1945-54 


JProduction 
1955 


Preliminary 
1956 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass. 

R.I. 

Conn. 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Pa._ 

Ohio"  " 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Wis._ 

MinnT  " 

Iowa 

Mo. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Nebr. 

Kans. 

Del."  " 

Md. 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

6a. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

MontT  " 

Idaho 

Wyo. 

Colo. 

N.Mex. 

Ariz. 

Utah 

Nev. 

Wash. 

Oreg. 

Calif. 

U.S. 


Tons 

1.33 
1.90 
I.96 
2.20 
2.30 
2.38 
2.06 
2.29 
1.92 
"1786" 
1.87 
2.30 
1.58 
2^13 

"2715 
2.22 
2.1+3 
1.1*5 
1.54 

2.00 
1.92 

"2.13 
2.06 
2.22 
1.88 
2.04 
1.74 

~l79o~ 
1.9^ 
1.70 
1.84 
2.18 

1.93 
1.81+ 

_2_L30 
1.62 
2.68 
1.66 
2.16 
2.83 
2.78 
2.1+2 
2.78 
2.20 
2.72 

J+jSo 

2.19 


Tons 

1.60 

1.75 

1.90 

2.15 

2.25 

2.1+0 

2.05 

2.35 

1.85 

2.00" 

2.05 

2.35 

1.65 

2.35 

2.20" 

2,10 

2.50 

1.55 
1.10 

1.55 

1.60 

2.05" 

2.35 

2.35 

1.85 

2,10 

2.00 

2.20" 

1.80 

1.85 

2.60 

2.25 

2.10 

1.65 

2.00 

1.75" 
2.90 

1.75 
2.20 

2.95 
3.00 
2.50 
2.70 
2,30 
2.70 
4.6p_ 

2.08" 


Tons 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

2.05 

2.35 

2.30 

2.10 

2.70 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.30 

1.80 

2.25 

2.?0~  " 

2.00 

2.20 

1.55 

1.25 

1.1+5 
1.25 
2.20"  ~ 

2.1+0 

2.25 
1.90 

2.10 

2.05 

2.30~ 

2.05 

1.80 

1.95 

2.15 

1.70 

1.30 

l»6o_ 

1.50 

2.90 

1.75 

2.15 

2.80 

3.00 

2.50 

3.30 

2.35 

2.90 

l+.50_  _ 

2.05 
-  L3  - 


1,000 
•tons 

11 

16 
86 

49 
4 

83 
1,182 
188 
79k 
'  1,195 
994 
1,898 
1,950 
3,389 
*  3,oi+o 
2,1+87 
791 
718 

1,21+3 
2,660 
1,91+8 

 i*+ 

136 

282 
160 
95 
17 
55o" 
286 
29 
1+8 
11+8 
43 
778 
1+91 
'  1,252 
2,051+ 
570 
1,467 
361 
562 
960 
300 
72l+ 
706 
_  4,61+9 

"41,315 


1,000 
tons 

18 

28 

163 
88 

9 
134 
1,777 
275 
1,350 
"  2,144" 

1,589 
3,220 
2,264 
5,499 
"  S,ET31 
3,765 
1,320 

2,099 
2,223 
3,343 
2,46l 

 16" 

230 

531 
266 
168 
_  34 
6*20 

266 

35 
36 
135 
57 
977 
686 
"  1,701+ 
2,598 
822 
1,692 
475 
669 
1,080 
316 
927 
818 
_  5,437 
59,195 


1,000 
tons 

15 
27 
175 
90 
9 
136 
1,966 
335 
1,620 
"  2,2*30" 
1,488 
3,245 
2,59^ 
5,528 
"  5,745 
4,016 
1,278 
2,330 
2,754 
3,160 
1,845 
"  ~  "IB 
252 
540 

293 
176 

_  39 
"  567 
336 
36 
29 
144 
44 
685 
483 
"  1,32(5 
2,755 
838 
1,604 
459 
663 
1,090 
393 
1,013 
940 

61,031 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

LESPEDEZA  HAY 


Production 


State 

Average 

: Preliminary: 

Average  : 

1  ck=; 
1,000 

:  Preliminary 

19^5-5^ 

:       1956  : 

19^5-54  : 
1,000 

:  1956 
1,000 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

tons 

tens 

tons 

Ind. 

1.15 

1.25 

1.05 

~~uE 

lOti 

9k 

111. 

1.07 

1.25 

1.25 

137 

l*+5 

130 

Mo. 

1.03 

1.15 

1.10 

1,361 

810 

930 

Kane. 

1.08 

1.10 

1.00 

107 

kk 

5k 

Del. 

1,28 

1.25 

1.25 

25 

21 

21 

Md. 

1,22 

1.30 

1.30 

6k 

72 

75 

Va. 

1.0k 

1.10 

.95 

k$n 

kkk 

381+ 

W.Va. 

1.07 

1.00 

1.15 

35 

30 

3k 

N.C. 

1.02 

1.05 

1.00 

518 

IrU 

kOf 

B.C. 

.86 

1.05 

.80 

208 

Ikk 

118 

Ga, 

.85 

.95 

.85 

167 

98 

96 

Ky. 

I.09 

1,25 

1.20 

857 

811 

817 

Term. 

1.01 

1.15 

1.05 

996 

788 

777 

Ala. 

.92 

1.10 

.95 

119 

142 

lk2 

Miss. 

1.10 

1.35 

1.10 

3^0 

2*+8 

212 

Ark. 

.98 

1.15 

.95 

578 

270 

268 

La. 

1.20 

l,k5 

1.15 

116 

70 

61 

Okla. 

1.05 

1.05 

111 

50 

U.S." 

1,03" 

r„i6~ 

1.06 

"  £,70cT 

^,370 

PEANUTS  PICKED  AND  THRESHED 


Yield  per  acre 

Production 

State 

Average 

:      1955  : 

Indicated  : 

Average 

:     1955  s 
1,000 

Indicated 

19^5 -5k 

1956  : 

19^5-5^ 
1,000 

1956 
1,000 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Va. 

1,510 

1,560 

1,80C 

206,1*66 

180 , 96O 

219,600 

N.C. 

1,218 
765 

1/.075 

1,550 

286,900 

20*+,  250 
2,850 

303,800 

Tenn. 

950 

800 

3,132 

2,U00 

Jtf.C^  area ) 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla. 
Ala. 
Miss^ 

"  Total  Ts.E. 

jarea )_ 
Ark. 
Okla. 
Texas 
N.Mex._ 
~  Total  TsTw, 

_area) 

U.S. 


1,322 
~  6"9S 
775 
778 
766 
362 


^256 
850" 

QkO 
1,025 
950 
1+50 


1,638 
850 
1,050 
1,100 

975 
1+25 


496,1+99 
13,213 

608,353 
58,656 

258,706 
3,841+ 


388^060 
"  "9,350" 
513,21+0 
61,500 
213,750 
2,700 


j>2j>,800 
10,200 

5^,950 
61,600 

203,775 

_  2,550 


768 

385 
55k 
1+82 
1,011+ 


jkk 

375" 
960 
615 
1,030 


1,026 
360 
375 
350 

1,200 


91+2,772 
2,cT3C 
106,218 
252,60c 
7,699 


800^5^0 

'  "1,875" 
128,61+0 

239,235 

6^180 


82J,07i 
1,800 
1+6,125 
88,550 

_  6,000 


507 
790 


_70l+_ 

925 


2.62   370,21+9  _  _375i.930_  _  li+2,i+75 

988        1,809,520   l,56l+,530  1,1+91,350 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


B2ANS,  DRY  EDIBLE  1/ 
(Clean  basis) 


State 


Maine 
New  York 
Michigan 

Nebraska"* 

Montana 

Idaho 

joining 

Washington 

~  Total  N.~WT 

Colorado"" 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

~~  Total  S.  W7 


Yield  per  acre 


Average 
191*5-51* 


1955 


Pounds  Pounds 


835 
991 
867 
"  B92 
1,506* 
1,399 
1,583 
1,301 

_  1,507 
"  1,H92 
75H 
290 
1*83 
1*37 
~l2H 


880 

no 
910 
"91T 

"1,630 
1,550 
1,770 
1,110 
_l±9h0 
_lj638- 
790" 
U20 
1*60 
190 
"~~72lf 


: Indicated 
.:_  1956_  _ 

Pounds 
750 
1,120 
1,100 

~l,"700*" 
1,600 
1,800 

i,U5o 

_l4_900_ 
1J17~ 


630 

l*oo 
i*5o 

200 

3B2" 


Average 
19U5-5U_ 

*  1,000 
bags  2/ 

55 
l,39l* 
3A678__ 
'  "5^133" 
'  "1,016" 
203 
2,19U 
9U8 
211* 
■  "UX576" 
"  "l,8"57"* 
26U 
55 
J*2 
.   232l*7  ' 


Production  _ 
:~*  7r7^~:  Indicated 
:    1955_:  1956 
"17000  ~  1,000  ~ 
bags  2/   bags  2/ 

35  38 
95k  l,U3k 
U,668  5^22 


-.,11*1 
217 
2,370 
589 
778 
5,095 
1,156(5 
167 
1*1 
39 

"27107" 


l,o£V 
192 
2,052 
751* 
703 

1,399 
160 

27 

Hi 

"JTJTqo 


California: 

Large  Lima 

Baby  Lima 
_  Other 

Z  I0*3!  California"^ 
Uni  t  e  d~"S  t  a  t  e  s  " 


1,508 
1,1*93 
1,11*9 

"  1,02"8 


l/"lncludes  beans  grown  for 
2/  Bags  of  100  pounds. 


1,1*96 

1,325 
1,196_ 

"1A272_ 
1^100 


1,500  1,122  1,077  900 
1,550  913  318  U1Q 

1,300  _      2,113       2,711*  2^66 

i.,jfo_  7  7u7iC87  "  11,109  "  l^SIT 

1^.70       I67l03_  ~l"S,  96B  ~  17,033  ~ 


seed. 


HOPS 


State 


Average 


Yield  £er  acre_      _  ±  m  _  ProTtuction_ 


1955 


:  Preliminary:  Average 


191*5-51*  :  ^  :     1956    :  191*5-51* 


1955 


: Preliminary 
1956 


Idaho 
Wash, 
Oreg. 
Calif. 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 

1,778  2,100  2,000 

1,711*  1,600  1,580 

1,070  1,180  1,200 

1,566  1,560  1,350 


1,000 
pounds 

1,779 
22,661 
15,210. 

13,U73 


1,000 
pounds 

3,360 

20, 800 

U,602 

8,112 


1,000 

pounds 

3,600 
21,61*6 
1*,560 
7,155 


u.  s. 


1,1*31     1,556      1,502      53,151*     36,871*  36,961 
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CP.OP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

SUGAR  BEETS 


State 

Average 
1945-54 

Yield  per  acre 

•  • 

1555 

Indicated 
1956 

:  Average 
:  1945-54 

Production 
1955 

Indicated 
1956 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

Ohio 

T  T  O 

11.2 

T  C  C 
15.5 

T  c  C 
15.5 

t  n£ 

196 

279 

e!04 

Mich. 

9.8 

14.7 

12^5 

658 

QQr 

005 

788 

Wis. 

10.1 

9.3 

13.0 

110 

5? 

78 

Minn. 

10.1 

12.0 

12.0 

502 

771 

780 

N.Dak. 

10.1 

11.7 

12.0 

249 

398 

420 

O.lJaK. 

XU.  9 

TO  C 

ld,U 

c  o 

53 

04 

00 

we  or. 

to  o 

13»3 

1  1±  k 
X4.4 

15 « 5 

729 

oop 

Oca 

Ope! 

Kans . 

y«o 

1  k  ft 
X4.0 

ill  n 

X4  .  (J 

sft 
50 

9o 

Oft 
90 

Mont  • 

Id.  d 

14.5 

T  )i  C 
X4ep 

709 

(  4U 

xaano 

17.4 

10 » f 

on  0 

T      )i  OO 

1,433 

X,p4U 

Wyo. 

x*;.  9 

13.9 

14.5 

koft 

4<iX 

4f  0 

Colo. 

Xf.O 

1  c  0 

xp.y 

xo.u 

t  non 

X  ,0^1 

<£,UUU 

TH-oVi 

uxan 

111  ft 
XH«  O 

Xp  .X 

lo.O 

kftn 

k07 
43l 

)|T  £ 

410 

Wash. 

21.6 

20.0 

23.0 

434 

553 

690 

Oreg, 

20.2 

22.7 

23.0 

367 

381 

391 

Calif.  1/ 

18.4 

20.7 

20.5 

2,901 

3,365 

3.506 

Other 
States 

12.4 

16,2 

7Q 

78 

00 

U.S. 

14.5 

16.5 

16.7 

11,167 

ip  ppft 

1  f.  ,  ecu 

IO    T  QT 

xyx 

1/  Relates  to  year  of  harvest. 

SUGARCANE 

FOR  SUGAR  AND  SEED 

State 

Average 
1945-54 

Yield  per  acre 
1955  j 

Indicated 
1956  : 

Average  : 
1945-54  : 

Production 

1955  ; 

Indicated 
1956 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

Short 
tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

1,000 

short  tons 

1,000 
short  tons 

La. 

19.3 

24.4 

23.5 

5,480 

6,054 

5,194 

Fla. 

31.6 

33.3 

35.0 

1,210 

1,197 

1,092 

U.S. 

20.7 

25.5 

24.9 

6,689 

7,251 

6,286 

-  U6  - 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


APPLES,  COMMERCIAL  CROP  1/ 


Area  and  State 


Average 
I9U5-5U 


195U         !  19t>5 


Indicated 

%  1956 


Eastern  States: 
Maine 
N.  H. 
Vt. 
Mass* 
R.  I. 
Conn, 
N,  Y. 
N,  J. 
Pa. 
Del. 
Md. 
Va. 
W.  Va. 

_  N.J3.  

"  Total  Eastern  States 


1*000 
bushels 


862 
890 
782 

2,276 
160 

1,191 
1U,761 

2,U33 

5,9U5 
336 

1,13U 
8,965 
3,832 
1,239 


1,000 
bushels 


6U0 
850 
880 

2,000 
120 

1,330 
19,000 

2,900 

6,900 
3UO 

1>U85 
12,900 

5,980 

1,700 
"57,02^ 


1,000 
bushels 


1,230 

i,5Uo 

1,100 
2,9U0 
180 
1,530 
19,700 
3,000 

6,500 

270 
1,137 

5,5oo 
U,3U6 
U0 

'U9,013 


1,000 
bushels 


850 
790 
580 
1,580 
100 
1,070 
13,500 
3, 000 
1,370 
230 
9h0 
io,5oo 
3,900 
1,500 
Ti2}9J.o 


Central  States: 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich, 
Wis. 
Minn. 
Iowa 
Mo. 
Nebr. 
Kans. 
Ky. 
Term. 
Ark. 


Total  Central  States 


2,823 
1,372 
3,002 
7,108 
1,072 
197 
17U 
1,125 
68 
352 
321 
353 
U6U 
"iF,B2 


2,500 

1,20U 
2,010 
6,600 

1,050 
230 

90 
728 

38 
206 
310 
200 
352 


2,700 
85o 
1,U30 
7,500 
1,380 
323 
200 
520 
39 

3/  230 
"  60 
6U 
35 

"i5j3l 


2,000 
1,650 
2,550 
10,600 
1,230 
256 
hi 
680 
36 
50 
377 
Uio 
673 
-20",55J 


Western  States: 

Mont.                                       13U  90  100  50 

Idaho                                 1,583  1,130  3/  1,630  1,650 

Colo.                                   1,273  1,500  3/  1,210  1,505 

N.  Mex.                                   586  760  620  590 

Utah                                     Ul6  U30  hhO  350 

Wash.                                 27,523  23,160  26,100  17,300 

Oreg.                                   2,655  2,610  2,350  1,670 

Calif.                                 8,5lh  9,5u2  9,UhO  8,360 

"  Total  Western  Statesp  'h2,Z&l  ""39,222  "~  "  "la  JS90  "  "  ~  ~3r,G75° 
Total  Instates  "  "  f  M,92(3  "  ~  ~  Tll,76|  "  "  "  TOc*,23U  "  "  "95, ^3^ 


l/Estimates"  of~the~corranerciaT  crop""refer""to  the  total  productiori~o7  apple  s~in  the 
commercial  apple  areas  of  each  State. 

2/For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unharvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.  In  195U  and  1955  estimates  of  such  quantities  were 
as  follows  (1,000  bu.):    195U-Va.,  200;  W.Va.,100;  1955-Maine,60;  N.H.,110;  Vt,100j 
Mass,l80j  R.I,, 10;  Conn,,l50;  N.Y.,2,000;  Wis.,U0,    3/lncludes  excess  cullage  of  har- 
vested fruit  (1,000  bu.):  1955-Kans.,  12;  Ida.,  90;  Colo.,  75. 
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CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 

PEACHES 


Production  1/ 


State 

Average 
I9I15.5U 

1954 

:  1955 

:  Preliminary 
:  1956 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

"bushels 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

N.H. 

9 

11 

15 

7 

Mass . 

70 

84 

105 

95 

R.I. 

14 

15 

16 

13 

Corm. 

140 

155 

155 

145 

N.Y. 

1.910 

1.625 

1.150 

l,4oo 

1.090 

N.J. 

1.910 

1 .700 

1,600 

2.940 

Pa. 

2.911 

"3.100 

2.900 

Ohio 

Ql4 

1.190 

450 

1,030 

1,000 

Ind. 

*  1  w 

90 

960 

111. 

1.597 

1.340 

130 

1,100 
2  650 

Mich. 

3,550 

2,550 

2.300 

Mo. 

601 

600 

291 

Kans . 

118 

130 

108 

47 

Del. 

159 

105 

95 

79 
4l5 

Md. 

454 

530 

475 

Va. 

1.459 

1.450 

2/  470 

_"/           I  v 

1.500 

650 

W.Va. 

578 

900 

800 

N.C. 

1.559 
3.716 

1,100 

3/ 

840 

S.C. 

3,600 

3/ 

!> 

4.250 

Ga. 

3,492 

3,000 

1,600 

Fla. 

37 

12 

Zi 

4/ 

Ky. 

4oo 

270 

20 

147 

Tenn, 

429 

230 

3/ 

320 

Ala. 

753 

900 

3/ 

600 

Miss. 

510 

276 

3/ 

a. 

447 

Ark. 

1.766 

984 

3/ 

1.980 

La. 

115 

45 

!> 

100 

Okla. 

972 

50 

200 

Texas 

936 

150 

30 

575 

Idaho 

306 

310 

500 

270 

Colo. 

1,762 

2/  2,230 

2/  2.110 

1,750 

N.Mex. 

176 

220 

150 

97 

Utah 

610 

2/  584 

480 

360 

Wash. 

1,7^7 

1,500 

2,100 

1,630 

Oreg. 

493 

170 

400 

4oo 

Calif.,  all 

Clingstone  5/ 

32,423 

2/30,835 

34,002 

39,378 

21,402 

2/19,251 

22,585 

27,085 

Freestone 

11,022 
6o~,  989 

11,584 

11,417 

12,293 

U.S. 

62,070" 

51,827 

68,285  " 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1954  and  1955  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  bu. ):    1954  -  Illinois,  80;  1955  -  Virginia,  14; 
Idaho,  40;  Colorado,  75;  California,  Clingstone,  1,000. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (1,000  bu.):    1954  -  Colorado, 
100;  Utah,  117;  California,  Clingstone,  833;  1955  -  Virginia,  30;  Colorado,  85. 
3/  Less  than  5 00  bushels. 

4/  Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1955  crop  season. 
5/  Mainly  for  canning. 
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FEARS 


 Production  1/  


State 


Average 


195U 


1955 


TncTica^eH 
1956 


Mass  a 

Conn. 

N.  Y, 

Pa. 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich. 

Mo. 

Kans. 

Va. 

W.Va, 

N.C. 

s.c. 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala, 

Miss. 

Arke 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

Idaho 

GolOe" 

Utah 

Wash . ,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Oreg.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 
Calif.,  all 

Bartlett 

Other 


1,000 
bushels 

3U 

hi 
U?8 
188 
163 

8U 
199 
7U0 
1U6 

7U 
109 

U8 
133 

58 
237 
101 

90 
116 

155 
186 
111 
11U 
108 
253 
67 
19U 
187 
6,3U6 
U,630 
1,716 

5,U5i 
2,118 
3,333 

ii»,om 

12,251 
1,762 


1,000 
bushels 

10 
U2 
3ii0 

i5o 

95 
25 
100 
7U0 
80 
U5 
90 
81 
90 
22 
100 

35 
80 
130 

75 
60 

ho 
35 
10 

ho 

90 
270 
350 

5,150 
3,900 
1,550 
U,no 
i,5oo 

2,610 

16,751 
1U,918 
1^833 


1.000 
bushels 


700 
liiO 
80 

y 

90 
950 

50 

2/ 
11 
32 
10 

y. 

15 

2/ 
10 

5 

K 

5 

15 
5 

20 
110 

150 

200 
6,U50 
U,6oo 
1,850 
V6,050 
2,700 
i/3,350 
lU,h59 
12,876 
1,583 


1,000 
bushels 

2/ 
50 
U70 
70 

as 

y 

200 
1,250 

h5 

y 

15 

53 
67 

t 
% 

iUo 

U2 
107 
86 

35 
36 
123 
110 
2L.0 
330 
U,U70 
3,000 
1,1470 
6,710 
2,760 
3,950 
17,585 
15,668 
1,917 


l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions „ 

2/  Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  1955  crop  season, 
if  Less  than  500  bushels. 

h/  Includes  60,000  bushels  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit , 
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GRAPES 


Production  1/ 

OGaxe 

Average 

':  195^ 

:  1955 

Indicated 

:  1956 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

N.Y. 
N.J. 
Pa. 

63,160 
1,360 
17,900 

94,000 
1,400 
26,000 

88,500 
1,500 
24,000 

110,000 

1,400 

26,200 

Ohio 
Ind. 
Ill, 
Mich. 

12,860 
1,270 
2,060 

32,890 

16,900 
900 
1,400 
45,500 

17,000 
800 
1,300 
23,500 

8,500 
1,200 
1,400 
62,000 

Iowa 
Mo, 
Kane  a 

2,230 
3,830 
1,300 

1,400 
2,700 
500 

1,500 
2,500 
500 

x,000 

3,000 

150 

Va. 

W.Va. 

N.C. 

S.C. 

Ga. 

1,035 
710 
2,700 
1,240 
1,830 

600 
400 
1,500 
1,000 
1,200 

450 

2/ 
1,100 

800 

1,000 

350 

2/ 
1,400 

1,300 

1,^00 

Ark. 

8,510 

5,000 

2,900 

10,600 

Ariz. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 

Calif,,  all 
Wine  varieties 

iaUXC     VCU  XC  j<LCO 

Raisin  varieties 
Raisins  3/ 
Not  dried 

1,960 
26,210 
1,160 
2,722,200 
591,700 
577  POO 
1,553,300 
231,750 
626,300 

4,000 

30,700 
800 

2,327,000 
597,000 
482,000 

1  2U8  000 

168,000 
576,000 

4,500 
48,600 
900 

3,016,000 

601,000 
709,000 

1  706  000 
224,000 
810,000 

5,500 
28,600 
900 

2,741,000 
612,000 
529  000 

1,600,000 

U.  S. 

2,906,415 

2,562,900 

3,237,350 

3,005,900 

l/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  unhar- 
vested  on  account  of  economic  conditions. 


2/  Estimates  discontinued  beginning  with  the  1955  crop  season. 

3/  Dried  basis :    1  ton  of  raisins  equivalent  to  about  4  tons  of  fresh  grapes . 
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CITRUS  FRUITS 


_  Condition  Octo_.ll/  Production  1/. 


Crop  and  State 


Average: 


i Average; 


19 5h  !  1955 


_    ; Indicated 


ORANGES: 


Percent  Percent  Percent 


California,  all 

Navels  &  Misc.  2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Temples 

Other  Early  &  midseason 

Valencias 
Texas,  all 

Early  &  midseason  2/ 

Valencias 
Arizona,  all 

Navels  &  Misc,  2/ 

Valencias 
Louisiana^  all  2/ 

~5^States        Z  ~.  '. 
"Total  Early  &~mi  d season"*^ 

Total  Valencias 
TANGERINES?  j 

^Florida  j  _  J>6  _  _  5 U_     J&2  U,660 

All  oranges  &  tangerines"' " 
5  States  h/ 


75 

7^ 

?3 

71 

72 

75 

76 

77 

77 

72 

66 

72 

73 

68 

72 

71 

63 

71 

56 

61 

69 

56 

63 

69 

55 

57 

64 

72 

73 

81 

71 

69 

79 

73 

78 

83 

58 

83 

^7 

7l  " 

"  71" 

"7* 

1,000 
boxes 

'  12,371 
15,7U2 
26,629 
67,650 
1,322 
36,u38 
29,890 
2,656 
1,732 
92U 
1,022 
51U 
507 
238 
113,937 
""#,983 
57,950 


1,000 
boxes 
39,120 
15,330 
24,090 
88,U0C 
2,500 

U9,5co 

36,400 

i,5co 

1,100 

llOO 
1.130 
510 

620 
175 
1302625"" 
"  6"9,lTr 
61^510 


1,000 

boxes 

33,770 

15,170 

23,600 

91,000 

2,300 
I  3,700 
39,500 

1,600 

1,150 
U5o 

i,i5o 
uuo 

710 
195 
132,71^ 
~6F,U5? 
64,260 


1,000 
boxes 

14,500 

V 
95,000 

3,000 

51,000 
4l,ooo 
2,300 
1,700 
6oo 

1,320 

570 
750 
115 


70,885 


5,100       4,700       5  200 


73 


71       74     118,597   135,725  137,415 


GRAPEFRUIT; 
Florida,  all 

Seedless 

Other 
Texas,  all 
Arizona,  all 
California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 

Other 

~lf  States  U/~  " 
LEMONS"  "  ' 

California  4/ 
LIMES: 
_Florida _h/_ 


63 
65 
62 
48 
72 
77 
79 
76 
"5H 


66 
67 
65 
49 
76 
75 
74 
75 


68 

71 
64 
64 

85 
80 
81 

79 
~68" 


32,690 
16,170 
16,520 
10,000 
2,991 
2,582 

985 
1,597 
'ho7, 263 


34,800 
20,500 
14,300 
2,500 
2,470 
2,420 
920 


36,300 
20,600 
17,700 
2,200 
2,370 
2,i4lO 
830 


Ij5p0  1,560 
U2S190"  ""l£,280 


35.000 
21,000 
14,000 
3,500 
3,000 

800 
-3/_ 


76        72        79      13,146     lu,000     12,600  3/ 
65        86       74  261         380         400  380 


l/Season  begins  with  the  bloom  of  the  year  and  ends  with  the  completion  of  harvest  the  following 
year.  In  California  picking  usually  extends  from  about  October  I  to  December  31  of  the  following 
year.  In  ather  States  the  season  begins  about  October  1  and  ends  in  early  summer,  exoept  for  Florida 
limes,  harvest  of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production 
includes  some  quantities  donated  to  oharity,  unharvested  and/or  not  utilized  on  acoount  of  econom- 
ic conditions.  In  1954  and  1955,  estimates  of  such  quantities  were  as  follows  (1,000  boxes):  1954- 
Califomia  Navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges,  343;  Valenoias ,  250;  Florida  tangerines ,  200;  grape- 
fruit, California,  Desert  Valleys,  6;  1955-California  Navel  and  miscellaneous  oranges,  377; 
Valencias,  200;  Florida  tangerines,  200;  grapefruit,  California,  Desert  Valleys,  3. 
2/lnoludes  small  quantities  of  tangerines.    3/First  report  of  production  for  1955  bloom  for 
California  Valenoia  oranges  and    grapefruit  m  "other"  areas  will  be  issued  in  December;  first 
report  for  California  lemons  will  be  issued  in  November.    4/Net  content  of  box  varies ,  In 
California  and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  for  oranges  is  77  lb,  and  grapefruit  65  lb,  in 
the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb,  for  California    grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Florida  and  other  States, 
oranges,  inoluding  tangerines,  90  lb.  and  grapefruit  80  lb.;  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida 
limes,  80  lb.    5/ In  California  and  Arizona,  Navels  and  Miscellaneous. 
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PLUMS    AND  PRUNES 


j  Production  1, 


Crop  and  State 

Average 
1945-54 

':  1954 

:  1955 

Preliminary 
1956 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

PLUMS: 

Fresh 

Basis 

Michigan 

5,680 

6,300 

5,200 

4,900 

California 

78,400 

2/  71,000 

2/  86.000 

100,000 

PRUNES: 

Idaho 

22,650 

12,700 

22,200 

25,500 

Washington,  all 

20,150 

15,100 

24,500 

16,300 

Eastern  Washington 

15,700 

12,300 

21,000 

13,500 

Western  Washington 

4,^50 

2,800 

3,500 

2,800 

Oregon,  all 

60,220 

42,500 

52,600 

53,900 

Eastern  Oregon 

13,190 

1,500 

15,600 

3/ 

SI 

Western  Oregon 

47,030 

41,000 

37,000 

53,900 

Dry  Basis  4/ 

California 

175,900 

179,000 

131,000 

180, oco 

i 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1954  and  1955,  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):    1954  -  Prunes,  California,  4,500  (dry  basis); 
1955  c  Prunes,  Idaho,  1,800;  Eastern  Oregon,  700. 

2/  Includes  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruit  (tons);  1954  -  Plums,  California, 
4,000;  1955  -  Plums,  California,  2,000, 

3/  Less  than  50  tons. 

4/  In  California,  the  drying  ratio  is  approximately  2^  pounds  of  fresh  fruit  to 
1  pound  dried. 


Preliminary  estimates  of  prune  utilization  usually  published  in  this  report  will 
be  published  in  the  Crop  Report  to  be  issued  November  9« 
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PECANS 


.Production  m 

Imgroved_ varieties  1^  _         i_  _      _VJild  and  seedling__pecans 


Average 
19U5-5U 


1955 


Indicated 
1956 


Average 
19U5-5U 


1955 


Indicated 
1956 


1,000 
pounds 

2,004 
2,906 
29,767 

2,U5U 
12,410 
3,768 
788 
3,265 
1,431 
4,370 
2/2,i;85 


1,000 
pounds 

300 
lfcO 
8,000 
6,1*00 
6,800 

U,5oo 
1,800 
2,000 
3,300 
5, 700 
3,U60 


1,000 
pounds 

2,100 
4,000 
1*6,000 
3,000 

17,500 
5,760 
1,300 

U,ooo 

1,000 

4,000 

3,500 


1,000 
pounds 

2U9 
508 
5, 864 
1, 7U6 
2,856 
4,217 
3,661 
10,070 
17,779 
26,195 


1,000 
pounds 

50 

60 
2,000 

U,5oo 

1,200 

5,500 
6,150 

23,000 
29,700 
32,300 


1,000 
pounds 

500 
1,000 
7,1*00 
2,000 

4,5oo 

7,040 
4,700 
8,000 
9,000 
23,500 


64,653 


1*2,1*00 


92,160 


73,145        104, U60 


67,61*0 


State 


Average  I9]*5-5]* 

1~000~ 
pounds 

2,254 
3,4lii 

35,631 

4,199 
15,266 

7,985 

h9kh9 
13,335 

19,210 

30,565 
2/2  MS 


All  Pecans_ 
Production 
~  -155!  "  ' 


Indicated  "195? 
1,000 
pounds 
"2^00 
5;  000 
53,400 

5,000 

22,000 
12,800 

6,000 
12,000 
10,000 
27,500 

3,500 


N.C. 

s,c. 

Ga. 
Fla. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. 

La. 

Okla. 

Texas 

N.Mex. 


1,000 
pounds 
350 
200 
10,000 
10,900 

8,000 
10,000 

7,950 
25,000 
33,000 
38,000 

3,460 


U.S. 


137,798 


146,860 


159,800 


1/  Budded,  grafted,  cr  topvorked  varieties, 
2/  Short -time  average. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FRUITS  AND  NUTS 


Condition  October 

1 

s  Pr 

o duct ion  ij 

Crop  and  State 

Average  : 

s  Average 

*      19^  : 

Indicated 

I9L5-5U  : 

:  19li5-5L 

1956 

Percent 

Perc ent 

Percent 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

AVOCADOS ; 

Florida 





5,830 

2/lL>300 

11,000 

FIGS: 

California 

Dried  ) 

80 

88 

85 

3/29,780 

3725,100 

--- 

Not  dried) 

12,900 

12,000 

OLIVES : 

California 

53 

U3 

80 

L5,200 

39,000 

— 

ALMONDS : 

California 

39,330 

38,300 

1*8,000 

FILBERTS  t 

Oregon 

6,990 

7,  LOO 

2,800 

Washington 

8U7 

310 

100 

2  States 

7,837 

7,710 

2,900 

WALNUTS : 

California  —    —        65,190       72,COO  71,000 

Oregon  — -  ---  ---  7,L80        5,1*00  2,000 


2  States  ---  —  ---        72,670       77,1*00  73,000 


1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  1955  estimates  of  such 
quantities  were  as  follows  (tons):    Walnuts,  Oregon,  300. 

2/  Includes  700  tons  excess  cullage  of  harvested  fruito 

3/  Dry  basis. 


CRANBERRIES 


State 

Average 
19L5-5L 

i  195L 

Production  l/~ 
;  1955 

:  Indicated 
:  1956 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Mass. 

N.J, 

Wis. 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

553,800 
85,000 

199,200 
L6,L80 
18,6L0 

590,000 
87,000 

250,000 
61,500 
30,000 

5u6,000 
90,000 

315,000 
L7,500 
27,300 

475,000 
75,000 

280,000 
63,000 
32,000 

5  States 

903,120 

1,018,500 

1,025,800 

925,000 

1/  For  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
unharvested  on  account  cf  economic  conditions. 
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_  _  POTATOES  >  .  

Seasonal  Acreage  _    .  js.  „  Yield  £er  acre_     ji  .,p£0^u£^i°3  ,  - 

:Ave"ra"ga*~  "  "  "  For  tAve7aieT     "S"ldI~~? Average *"  "     :  In^: 
S19U9-5U5  1^55  sharvestno^o.c;]!,.  19^5  »  cated  : -.91,9.151, »  x^55  :  catea 
J3ia£e      i  :  s  l£p6    *    ,        ,  «  19.56    t  77  3  s        _t_l£^  _  _ 


group 
and 


WINTER t 

Via. 

Calif, 

"T  o t al~Wint e r 
EARLY  SPRl'NGT 


1,000 
acres 

10.7 
10.7 
"21.H 


1,000 
acres 

12,6 
17,  a 
3072" 


1,000 
acres 

16.0 
17.8 
'33.15 


Cwt  < 


Cwt, 


158  130 
153  165 
I5C  .1  "iTiTU" 


Cwt, 

165 
190 
17"B92 


1,000 
cwt. 


1.000 

cwt,. 


1,700  2,30u 
1,58U  2,871 
3,285  :i,T7l 


1,000 

CWt  a 

2,6u0 
3,362 


Fla, -Hastings 

Ih.2 

21.0 

21 ,0 

162 

159 

165 

2,325 
U58 

3,339 

3,E65 

-Other 

U.3 

Lu2 

5.1 

105 

10h 

85 

U37 

k3h 

Texas 

U.8 

,6 

3 26 £  ™ 

U2 

ho 

60 

211 

2h 

2U_« 

IT£tI1IEIsIrInI  S*2 

~  2578~ 

n*»               *o«  — 

I  121°1 

Jl773~ 

JUj.O 

Z  I>M 

~  JMd 

_  j£22  _  _ 

LATE  SPRING: 

N.  Car. 

28,2 

20.5 

20,5 

101 

107 

90 

2,828 

2/2, 19U 

1,8)45 

S.  Car. 

12.2 

9.0 

8.U 

82 

65 

72 

978 

585 

605 

Ga. 

3.U 

2,5 

2.2 

58 

63 

55 

196 

158 

121 

Ala . -Baldwin  Co.  19 1 2 

16.7 

i5oii 

101 

27 

112 

1,981; 

U5i 

1,725 

-Other 

13.5 

9.8 

8,8 

U6 

U5 

U2 

6lk 

hhl 

370 

Miss , 

11.5 

10.0 

9.5 

39 

39 

39 

h53 

390 

370 

Ark. 

16.5 

11.0 

10.1 

hi 

60 

57 

788 

660 

576 

La. 

12.1 

9.6 

8.3 

la 

30 

h$ 

U97 

288 

37U 

Okla. 

6,8 

lu8 

U.5 

I48 

62 

58 

330 

298 

261 

Te-.as 

12.2 

9.7 

9.1 

h3 

U8 

U5 

521 

U66 

I4IO 

Ariz. 

ii.5 

5.3 

l*,3 

218 

255 

2u0 

99u 

1,352 
19,665 

1,032 

Calif, 

65,7 

69.0 

_63 .0  _ 

256 

285 

260 
1)46.7 

16,65U 

16,380 

""Total  L.SpringSO^.7 

■"17779" 

x6"u."i  ~ 

~  130 , 9 

~i^iT5T 

""2o",H3B" 

~25,9U5 

"274,062 

EARLY  SUMMER: 

Mo. 

13.5 

9.0 

9.0 

60 

79 

65 

838 

711 

585 

Kans. 

5.5 

3.0 

2,-9 

U7 

72 

U5 

287 

2/216 

130 

Del. 

5.1 

9.5 

9*5 

126 

195 

185 

686 

1,852 

1,758 

Md. 

u.3 

3.h 

3,2 

95 

110 

105 

UlU 

37U 

336 

V a, -East. Shore 

20.  h 

20.1 

19.7 

12U 

135 

138 

2,553  2/2, 7lU 

2,719 

-Norfolk 

U.3 

3.1 

3.0 

10U 

100 

93 

h60 

310 

279 

-Other 

8.8 

7.8 

7.0 

62 

80 

5C 

550 

62U 

350 

N.  Car. 

m.u 

12.0 

11:5 

61 

70 

5U 

885 

8  ho 

621 

Ga. 

lul 

3.0 

2,8 

35 

38 

3h 

1U6 

iih 

95 

Ky. 

20.3 

17.0 

16.0 

5U 

6U 

55 

1,097  2/1,038 

880 

Tenn. 

20.5 

15,0 

lu.o 

56 

63 

56 

1.1U2 

9U5 

78U 

Texas 

5.9 

7.7 

-S  J? 

13U 

165 

7U2  2/1,270 

852 

TotalE. Summer  127. 2 

~iio76~ 

10J.1 " 

"  -izjs 

100T0" 

90.2 

9,  Boo 

11,058 

-  i  J8i  _  „ 

LATE  SUMMER: 

Mass. 

2.9 

2.1 

2,1 

139 

132 

150 

h03 

277 

315 

R.  Ic 

l.h 

1.2 

1.3 

133 

160 

160 

187 

192 

208 

N.  Y.-L.  I. 

25.1 

18,0 

20.0 

188 

210 

205 

l,6U9 

3,780 

U,100 

N.  J. 

30.3 

22,0 

19.6 

1U7 

169 

180 

U,U81 

3,718 

3,528 

Pa. 

6,6 

5.8 

5.0 

128 

iU5 

170 

8h7 

8ia 

850 

Ohio 

9.7 

8.2 

8.2 

126 

138 

lho 

1,222 

1,132 

l,lii8 

Ind. 

8.0 

Lull 

U.o 

108 

96 

110 

8U6 

U22 

hko 

111. 

6.8 

h.l 

U.l 

58 

66 

68 

h07 

271 

279 

Mich* 

7.9 

7.0 

6.1 

88 

105 

110 

700 

735 

671 

Wis, 

20.5 

17.9 

17o0 

12U 

126 

1U5 

2,5lU 

2,255 

2,1x65 
783 

Minn, 

5.2 

120 

126 

lW 

620 

668 

See  Footnotes 

on  page  58. 
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Continued 

CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  19 £6  Crop  Reporting  Board.  AMS,  USDA 

  POTATOES^ ( Continued ) 

j"  '    "  ~  ""Acreage  j      rIeTd*"per"*acre        T  Production 


Seasonal 
group 

and 
State 


*  Average 
? 19U9-5U 
L  . 


:    For    :  A  :  :  Indi-  : ,  t  «"  Tncti- 

1955  :harvest.£^J«  1955  :  cated  t^l^t  1955  '  cated 
s    1956  ,19W-5Ut  $  1956    t19U9-5U,  ,  10$6 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


Cwt.     Cwt.  Cwt. 


LATE  SUMMER; 

Nebr.  7.7  U.9  U.8 

Ma.  3.8  2.6  2.3 

Va.  5*9  5.0  U.7 

W.  Va.  15.5  13.0  12.0 

N.  Car.  5.2  U.5  U.O 

Idaho  9.2  9.7  9.0 

Wyo.  1.1  1.7  2.1 

Colo.  10.1  9.0  10.5 

N,  Mex.  1.1  .8  1.5 

Wash.  15.6  19.0  25.0 

Oreg.  10.0  11.0  12,0 

Calif.  13.2  13.0  11 

"Total"L7Summer  222.7  "  190.2  "l91*7* 


88 

68 

68 

62 

73 
207 
197 
218 

81 

255 
192 
260 
T50.H 


96 
70 
80 
81 
88 
190 

250 

225 
111 
252 
195 
275 

T66.5 


FALL; 

Maine  135.7 

N.  H.  3.7 

Vt.  U.5 

Mass.  5.9 

R.  I.  3.2 

Conn,  8.5 

N.  Y.-L.  I,  26,1 

-Upstate  57.3 

Pa.  6U.U 
"8~Ea stern-Fall  309.3 

Ohio  lo".5 

Ind.  6.2 

Mich,  63.1 

Wis.  38.2 

Minn.  78.8 

Iowa  9.3 

N.  Dak,  97.0 

S.  Dak.  12.8 

Nebr.  25.2 
~9~Central]TFall  3U7.T 

MontT  10, U 

Idaho  lbO. 8 

Wyo.  5.0 

Colo.  U3.9 

Utah  11, U 

Nev.  1.5 

Wash.  12,9 

Oreg.  25.3 

Calif.  _  16.6 
"Western-Fall  267.9 

*  Total  Fall"  '  92E.3 

—    w»     mm,    —m    mm  —~  mm 

United  States  '  ' 


80 

68 

80 

65 

75 
210 
260 
230 
135 
2U5 
185 
100  _ 
17&1 


1,000 
cwt^ 

673 
257 
395 
952 
373 
l,9lU 
219 

2,218 

87 
3,98U 
1,895 
3,U28 
"33",269 


1,000  1,000 
cwt.  cwt. 


U70 
132 

Uoo 

1,053 
396 
2/1,813 
U25 

2,025 
89 

2/U,788 
2/2,lU5 
3,575 
"31,582" 


38U 
156 
376 
780 
300 
1,890 
5U6 

202 

6,125 
2,220 

3,300. 
.33,581 


1U1.0 
2.6 
3.1 

U.7 
3.6 
6.6 
37.0 
U2.0 


1U5.0 
2.3 

2,6 

U.9 
3.2 
6.6 
30.0 
38.0 


52.2  L£,0 
292.F  "27776 

'H75" 


"1H.5 
5.6 
51.0 

3U.1 
76.0 
6.0 
87.0 
10.0 
15.1 
299. 1 
~  9.0 
160.0 
3.6 
U3.0 
9.U 
1.6 
19.0 
25.0 
16,2 
2*86*.F 
H7H.9 


5.5 
U5.0 
32.0 
80.0 

6.0 
90.0 

9.5 
1U.8 
"29773" 
"  "977' 
179.0 
U.O 
U2.5 
9.9 
1.8 
17.0 
26.0 
16  £ 
"306 Tlx 
"85l73" 


"i7l40i75" 


251 
15U 
13b 
1U7 
191 
171 
19U 
158 
1U0 
197 .2 

TUH  " 

190 
113 
133 
10U 

72 
111 

78 
1U8 
11^.7 
127 
175 
127 
189 

1U5 

168 

218 

221 

228 

T8|.9 

162.5 

1U8.7 


25U 
160 
150 
15U 
225 
170 

215 
160 
1U5 
210.  H 

173 

96 

126 
100 

75 
90 

69 
155 
ToE.5 
150  " 

195 
125 
165 

170 

220 

255 

220 

190 

l93\U 

"60 


275 

180 

150 

165 

220 

210 

2U0 

190 

165 

23>I 

160 

210 

150 

1U5 
127 

60 
135 

95 
160 
131.3" 

iuo 

185 
130 
175 
155 
220 
2U5 
2U0 
260 

187.5 
172.8" 


1,U13.6  _  160-6 


33,856 
567 
596 
872 
619 
1,1*35 
5,095 

9,018 
9,051 
"61,110 
"  2  J7H 
1,180 
7,066 
5,03U 
8,219 
670 
10,78U 
983 
3,758 
"Uo,o6H 
"  1,319 
2U,68U 
627 
8,33U 
1,652 
2U8 
2,80U 
5,562 
3,768 
~U8~,99S 
150,17^ 
225,160 


35,8lU 
U16 
U65 
72U 
810 
1,122 

7,955 
6,720 


39,875 
UlU 
390 
808 
70U 
1,386 
7,200 
7,220 


„6l,l9|  _6i,k22. 
2,2UH  2,320 


969 
U,896 
U,297 
7,600 
U50 
7,830 
690 
2,3UO 


1,155 
6,750 
U,6U0 
10,160 
360 
12,150 
902 
2,3.68 


31,320  10,801  „ 
1,156  1,358 

33,115 
520 


31,200 

U5o 

7,095 

1,598 
352 
2/U,8U5 
*  5,500 


70U38 

396 
U,165 
6,2U0 


3,078  U,2?0 
"5^,56Fj9_,056"" 
TUS,383  16£,283  " 
2^2, 16 f  ~ 

227, 0U6 


l/Revised.  2/Producdon  includes  the  following  quantities  not  harvested  or  not  marketed  because 
Hundredweight):  Late  Spring -North  Carolina,  135;  Early  Summer  -  Kansas,  4;  Virginia  -Eastern 
Texas,  215;  Late  Summer^Tdaho,  84;  Washington,  344;  OregonPl30;  Fall  -  Washington,  150. 
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of  low  prices  (thousand 
Shore,  67;  Kentucky,  18 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Report  ,.ng  Board,  AMS,  USBA 


SWEETPOTATOES 


State 

Average 
.  1949-54 

Yield  per 
:  1955 

acre  '. 
'.  Indicated  '. 

;    1956  : 

Average 
1949-54 

Production 
:      1955  : 

Indicated 
1956 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt, 

1,000 
cvt» 

1,000 

1^000 
cwt  .- 

N.  J. 

88 

82 

95 

1,361 

1,394 

1,282 

Mo, 

5h 

50 

55 

150 

110 

110 

Kans. 

46 

52 

50 

50 

62 

60 

Md, 

94 

110 

120 

521 

517 

48o 

Va, 

75 

82 

85 

1,242 

1,558 

1,470 

N.  C, 

59 

60 

66 

2,739 

2,400 

2,64o 

S.  C. 

48 

55 

53 

1,565 

1,265 

954 

Ga, 

39 

hQ 

hh 

1,331 

864 

836 

Fla. 

42 

55 

55 

211 

165 

138 

Ky„ 

48 

55 

55 

305 

324 

275 

Term. 

52 

61 

56 

728 

854 

616 

Ala. 

4o 

52 

hQ 

995 

936 

720 

Miss  a 

43 

55 

ho 

1,178 

1,265 

800 

Ark. 

4l 

58 

hi 

344 

377 

273 

La, 

54 

58 

53 

4,836 

5,858 

3,975 

Okla. 

42 

55 

h2 

136 

160 

105 

Texas 

ho 

66 

27 

1,3S7 

1,914 

594 

Calif. 

67 

71 

73 

748 

923 

949 

52.8 


61,4 


56c8  20,051 


20,946 


16,277 
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CHOP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956  Crop  Reporting  Board.  AMS,  USDA 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  AND  PERCENT  OF  COWS  MILKED  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  l/ 


State 

Milk  produced  per  milk  ccw  27 

:       Percent  of 

milk  cows 

milked 

and 

Oct.  1,  av. : 

Oct.  1,  s 

Oct,  1, 

:  Cot 0  1,  av. : 

Oct-.  1, 

OCt.  1; 

division 

1945-54  : 

1952.  '  « 

1956 

:      1Q45-54  : 

1955 

1956 

Founds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

17  A 

20,2 

20.7 

8C<5 

81.2 

79-5 

N.E. 

18.1 

21.5 

22,0 

.  73.6 

7  %  3 

79^0 

Vt. 

l6„3 

I806 

13,8 

75.4 

75»2 

74d 

Mass, 

19.4 

21,4 

21,1 

80,0 

77.5 

80,6 

Conn. 

19.3 

22,3 

21.4 

76.7 

77.5 

78,3 

N.Y, 

19,3 

21,5 

20.7 

76.8 

75.7 

75.1 

N.  J, 

21,6 

2^.0 

22.7 

79.4 

78.6 

77cl 

Pa, 

IS08 

21,2 

21,4 

77  c7 

76.9 

76,2 

N.Atl." 

"  19,10 

21725 

21 0 20~ 

77.5 

~  "76",  5"  ~ 

76",  2  * 

Ohio 

I87o 

207l 

22  c  7  ~~ 

75.5 

7^9 

72.8  ~ 

Ind. 

16  •  7 

19,2 

19.1 

72,8 

72.9 

71,6 

Ill, 

16,4 

18,6 

19-6 

68,7 

63.1 

70,5 

Mich. 

19,1 

21.8 

22,8 

79.2 

80.7 

79,1 

Wis. 

16J1 

16.8 

18,4 

73»9 

71.9 

71,7 

E.K.Cent.^ 

17.  io" 

l8863 

20.S3 

7^2 

72o9 

72.9 

Minn, 

~  13.6  ~ 

~  1573 

15,2  ~ 

62.5"  "  " 

63=5  " 

62,0  ~ 

lova 

15  0  7 

17.3 

18.2 

66.7 

67,5 

68.2 

Mo. 

13.6 

15,0 

15,4 

67.9 

69o5 

68.0 

N.Dak£ 

12.5 

12,6 

12,9 

62,3 

58.5 

57,4 

S.Dak. 

11.8 

12,8 

14,2 

60.1 

62c0 

63,4 

Nebr, 

13*9 

15.8 

15,7 

65,3 

66c  9 

66.4 

Kans. 

13.5 

15.6 

15o4 

63.4 

64,8 

64,1 

W.N, Cent. 

13,71 

15717 

15,4"3 

64,2  ~  ~ 

"  -64",6"  " 

64M  " 

Md, 

17,9 

19.0 

20,0 

75.4 

7?,  1 

"74,1 

Va. 

15,4 

17,9 

19,4 

T1.5 

73c6 

75.9 

W.Va. 

3.4.0 

14.9 

16,1 

73.1 

72.1 

73>2 

N.Cc 

i4.o 

15-6 

17,1 

72.7 

72.7 

74,1 

S  •  C  0 

11,7 

11.4 

14,4 

67.7 

68,9 

68.5 

Ga, 

9.8 

10o5 

12,6 

59o6 

58.5 

63.5 

S.Atl. 

"  13785 

15723 

lo~.8b~ 

69.5 

69.9  ' 

71.7  ~ 

Ky< 

1376 

14,0" 

15.6"  ~ 

70.6 

"  "67,8  ~ 

70.5 

Term. 

12,0 

12.6 

12-9 

70,9 

69c 8 

68  .  2 

Ala. 

QO 

8.8 

8-9 

58.3 

55,0 

52.7 

Miss. 

7  7 

7  ^ 

8  4 

57c6 

56,3 

59.6 

Ark, 

9.2 

9,5 

✓  *  ✓ 

10.7 

59.2 

54.9 

58.7 

La. 

7  =  0 

7,5 

8,1 

45  c4 

53.2 

52.0 

Ckla. 

ic.  3 

12,2 

12.8 

57.2 

59-3 

60 -2 

Texas 

8,8 

6.9 

lo„6 

53.9 

53<1 

54,6 

S.Cent^  ~ 

~~         10,26"  ~ 

"  11,28"  " 

"  "ll  ,cT8~ 

61*2 

"  "60.8"  " 

61.1  " 

Mont. 

1578 

1679 

 68'.?  "  " 

"  ~68",8  " 

70.4"  " 

Idaho 

19.1 

19.9 

20.7 

75.8 

74.6 

75.8 

Wyo. 

17  „  2 

1C06 

17.8 

70,1 

66.7 

67  ,1 

Colo. 

18.0 

18.0 

67=7 

71,6 

72,6 

Utah 

19r0 

20.9 

23,9 

76.2 

72  ,.8 

76.9 

Wash . 

19,6 

20.6 

21.7 

77.8 

77,8 

79,0 

Oreg. 

17»3 

17.8 

18,9 

77.1 

75,6 

79.2 

Calif ._ 

19>8 

22,0 

25.0 

76.4 

791 

79.2 

West. 

18,17  ~ 

20,17 

21,67 

74".  7 

75.7 

76",  5 

U.S. 

15.06" 

16,61 

17o8 

69.^ 

69c2 

69-5 

1/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  represent  combined  crop  and  special 
dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only.    Regional  averages  include  less 


important  dairy  States  not  shewn  separately. 

2/  Averages  represent  daily  milk  production  divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cews 
(in  milk  or  dry),  -  60  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 


"GRAIN"  FED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS ,  OCTOBER  1,  1956, 

WITH  COMPARISONS  l/ 


R*ha"h  e  and.  di vi  s  i  on 

October  1.  ; 
av,  I9U5-54  : 

October  1,  : 

October  1,  : 

October  1, 

195^  : 

1955  : 

1956 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Maine 

5.2 

5*5 

5.7 

6.3 

New  Hampshire 

4.6 

4.4 

5.4 

5.4 

Vermont 

4.4 

4.4 

M 

5.2 

Massachusetts 

5.8 

5.3 

6,3 

Connecticut 

5.7 

6.0 

6.3 

6.2 

New  York 

5.5 

5.4 

5.8 

6.1 

New  Jersey- 

7.1 

7.2 

7.1 

7.0 

Pennsylvania 

6.4 

6.5 

6.9 

7.1 

North  Atlantic 

~  5.6 

5.7 

"67l"  " 

673  " 

Ohio 

5.0 

5.5 

5.9 

5.9 

Indiana 

4.7 

5.2 

5.8 

5.4 

Illinois 

M 

h,9 

5.5 

5.4 

Michigan 

h.9 
3.6 

5.5 

6.0 

5.7 

Wisconsin 

4.0 

4.5 

4.2 

East  North  Central 

478" 

5.3 

5.0 

Minnesota 

2.9 

3.1 

""471 

~      3.8" " 

Iowa 

4.7 

k.9 

6.0 

4.9 

Missouri 

3.8 

5.0 

4.6 

5.0 

North  Dakota 

2.8 

3.2 

3.4 

3.8 

South  Dakota 

2.6 

2,8 

3.2 

3.1 

Nebraska 

3.6 

3.1 

4.1 

3.4 

Kansas 

3.9 

4.6 

5.0 

5.5 

West  North  Central" 

 376  

 470"  " 

 476"  " 

 473"  ~ 

Maryland 

6.0 

""6.1 

 671" 

7.0 

Virginia 

4.0 

4.5 

4.6 

5.6 

West  Virginia 

2.7 

3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

North  Carolina 

4.3 

4.9 

h.7 

5.5 

South  Carolina 

3.4 

4.0 

3.8 

5.8 

Georgia 

3.4 

4.0 

4.3 

5.8 

South  Atlantic 

3.9 

"4.4"  " 

 4.5  " 

5.3 

Kentucky 

3.1 

3.7 

3.7 

 4.1  " 

Tennessee 

3.3 

4.1 

4.2 

4.1 

Alabama 

3.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.6 

Mississippi 

2.0 

2.9 

3.5 

3.^ 

Arkansas 

2.6 

4.1 

3.3 

4.1 

Louisiana 

2.7 

3.3 

2.8 

3.8 

Oklahoma 

3.1 

4.0 

4.7 

5.9 

Texas 

3.8 

4.8 

4.2 

6.6 

South  Central 

3.1 

4.0 

3.9 

 4.7"  " 

Montana 

"278"  " 

 374  " 

3.3 

3.9 

Idaho 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

4.0 

Wyoming 

2.7 

2.9 

3.2 

2.9 

Colorado 

M 

4.8 

4.7 

4.6 

Utah 

3.6 

3.3 

3.8 

4.0 

Washington 

4.6 

U.3 

4.8 

5.2 

Oregon 

4.5 

4.0 

4.8 

4.8 

California 

4.6 

4.5 

4.8 

5.5 

Western 

"472  " 

"  "4.2"  " 

 4.5""  " 

5.0 

United  States 

"4.05 

4749  " 

4782  ~ 

5.03" 

1/  Figures  for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey"represent"combined  crop  and 


special  dairy  reporters;  others  represent  crop  reporters  only.    Regional  averages 
include  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately.    Includes  grain,  mill- 
feeds,  and  other  concentrates.  -  61  - 


CROP  PRODUCTION,  October  1956 


Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  USDA 
SEPTEMBER  EGG  PRODUCTION 


"  Eggs  per" 
100  layers 
"1955  "  1956" 


State  : 
and  * 
division: 


Number  of 
ha  id  during 

~  is&r  ! 

Thou. 

"37U36 

2,2li7 
1,002 

3,U6L 
10,661 
13,052 
l8,8f;0 

"53,373  ~ 

~n,M  " 

11,618 
15,258 
8,561 
11,186 

~5S,5U7  " 

~20,5U5  - 
20,302 
10,630 
2,912 
5,882 
8,200 
8,310 
"73,781  ~ 
"  "636"  ' 
2,157 
U,U35 
2,118 
7,838 
2,861 
6,136 
2^318 

"2F,H99  " 

~W~ 

,370 
3*652 
3.382 
2,32h 
U,55U 
13,023 
"U2,979 
"  1,172 

1,777 

P 

1,676 
103 
3,891 
2,818 

21,683 
"35,923 
299,HoF 


layers  on: 
Sejot  ember: 
"  lg£  ": 


During 
"1955  " 


Total  eg^s^rodu^ed 
_September:    Jan.-Sejyt.  incl^ 
"195^     T  "1955  ~-    1956"  " 


Mil, 

— 56 

P 

62 

n 

62 
162 
226 
280 
"  907 
"  183 
173 
215 
12h 
169 
'  F67 
"  290 
329 
131 
37 
81 

115 
103 
TJ583 

To" 

32 
57 
27 
126 
39 

22 

"69 

69 
63 
U9 
h2 
27 
52 
168 

"539 
"  "l3 

21 

J 

8 
7 
26 
2 
71 
h6 
380 
"  3oS 
U,II35 


Maine 

N.H. 

Vt. 

Mass . 

R.I. 

Conne 

N.Y* 

N.J, 

Pa, 


NvAtl._ 
Ohio 
Ind. 
111. 
Mich. 
Wis. 
E.N. Cent, 

MinnT  ~ 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N.Dak, 
S.Dak. 
Nebr, 
Kans^ 
^.N.CentT 
5eT."  " 
Md. 
Va. 
W.Va. 
N.C. 
S.C. 
Ga. 
Fla» 
S.AtI," 

KyT  "  ~ 

Tenn. 
Ala. 
Miss. 
Ark. 
La. 
Okla. 
Texas 

S.CentT 
MontT 
Idaho 
Wyo. 
Colo. 
N.Mex. 
Ariz, 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash. 
Oreg. 
Calif 
West. 

u."sT  " 


1%  I 


ThOUe 

T?h3 
2,358 
956 
3,660 
U28 
3,557 
lp,U7h 
lh,hlU 
17,896 
"57,283 
"12,362 
12,05h 
15,288 
8,3u8 
11,802 

" 

~20,S7H 
22,L00 
10,187 
2  89h 
6,132 
8,500 
8,138 
"7^92' 
"  "  636" 
2,290 
1,312 
2,120 
8,966 
2,812 
6,177 
2,766 

"30,T09 

~  w 

,562 
3,900 
3,h39 


Number 
1,620 
1,58U 
1  578 
1,58U 
1,632 
1,6U7 
1,581 
l,$2h 
1,2.539 

1,535" 
1,1*2*2 
1,383 
1,368 
1,155 
1A398 
l.Uoi 

'l>&  f  - 
1,U3U 
1,272 
1,31U 
1,230 
1,263 
1,290 
173UU"  ' 
" 

1,266 
1,260 
1,290 
1,362 
1,332 
1,U76 
lz602 


Number 

37T 


£9°. 
578 

61I4 

73U 

752 

5U2 

566 

1^566 

5^3" 


2,318 


U,720 
13,U69 

~U,M  " 
"  ls190  " 
1,350 
372 

1,820 
586 
136 

1,59? 

106 
U,120 
2^776 
21,096 
"35,HU3 
3~o5,56F 


11375" 
l,13lf 
1  as 

1,329 
1,13U 
1,16k 
i,ioh 
1,212 
1,272 

il2T5" 
17U3U" 

m 
1,350 

1,317 

1,692 
i,iao 

1,710 
1,626 
1,70k 


5o6" 

hi 


3k 
hoh 

U82 
U3U 
"UU9" 

hoh" 

hJQ 
28U 
272 
326 
350 
263 
"376" 
S2ff  " 
386 
332 
296 
kOl 
386 
506 
608 
'k22~ 

176" 

216 
371 

2k5 

22U 
182 
092 
2k8 
226" 
'3F6~ 

m 

hh6 
386 
518 
629 

hho 

716 
665 
803 
1T7T5T 


56 
36 
16 
57 
7 
57 
169 
199 
290 

"  B"87 

"  169 
161 

209 
125 
156 
"  B~20 

~  285 

291 

38 

72 

iok 
107 
1,032 

27 
56 
27 
107 
38 
91 
37 
"  392 
~"6B" 
69 
58 
hi 

3? 
26 

55 
166 

"  522 

"  "17 

2g 

2h 
8 
6 

28 
1 

67 
U6 

369 
"  592 


Mil, 
^09 
318 
152 
512 
58 
U76 

1,577 
1,828 

2,727 
"  8~,157 
'  1,759 
1,699 
2,312 
1,265 
1,737 
"  F,772 
"  1,253 

m 

162 
980 

i,uo5 

1,328 
"12,793 
--96' 
318 
660 
319 
1,117 
390 
920 
372 
"  U,192 
"  "  $2" 
758 
601 

h$l 

h33 
289 
65k 
1,750 

"  5,763 
"  "  "72 

2161° 

2^9 
87 

66 
290 
16 
607 
k6l 
3,292 
■  5,521 
"U5,2oT 


Mil, 

~5o8 

3U6 

153 
578 

6k 

505 

1,511 

1  965 

2,685 

1,861 

i,8ia 

•2,311 
1.236 
1j.789_ 
"9,038 

"37091" 

3,736 

khz 
1,002 
1,395 
1^266 

12 , 506" 

"  "  To5  " 

3k0 
6lk 
313 
1,262 
U05 

lit 

"UTU21 

"  "825" 

759 
635 
501 
k88 

296 

655 
1,810 

"51939" 
~  176" 

221 

269 
82 
68 
262 
18 
682 
h$l 
3,398 
"5,68"7" 
H5I936" 


-  62  - 
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